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POETRY... 


From, the Metropolitan Magazine, for Oct. 1833. 


STANZAS. 


WE parted, not as lovers part, 
No tear wasif thineeye; 

No mantiing blush was on thy cheek, 
The bosom breathed no sigh. 

Yet was there something in thine air, 
‘That seemed to all unmoved; 

Something that told my bursting heart, 
Dearest, that I was loved. 


For when I took thy gentle hand, 
To breathe my last adieu, 

Methought within my trembling clasp, 
‘That white hand trembled too. 

And when, too, from my faltering tongue, 
The parting accents fell, 

Thou did’st not—dearest, can it be, — 
Thou could’st not?—say, farewell! 


Forgive, if I have boldly erred, 
If fancy ’twere alone 
Thou stay’d thy voice, and lent thy hand 
The tremors of my own. 
Forgive, torgive the daring thought, 
Forgive the hope, the love, 
That bids me seek thee once again, 
My bliss or wo to prove. 


TALES. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE HURRICANE. 
BY THE HON, Mrs, Norton. 

It was from one who had been a witness of 
the horrors of the Barbadoes hurricane; whose 
heart has been riven, whose reason partially 
obscured by the events connected with that ap- 
palling visitation that I collected the few facts 
which form the ground-work of this narrative. 
“An ow’r true tale” it is, and one in which nei- 
ther the obscure rank of its heroine, nor the peu 
romanesque crime and punishment of its hero, 
could prevent my taking the most lively and 
painful interest. 

It was in the July of 18—, that the beautiful 
vessel, La Gloire, anchored off the coast of Bar- 
badoes. She had en board her usual comple- 
ment of men and ‘ators her captain, Auguste 
Delmar; and passengers to different parts of the 
West India Islands. Among so many individu- 
als, three particularly claim our attention:— 
Charles Louvel, the second mate; Henry Lafitte, 
midshipman, and M. Van Brockel, a Dutch plants 
er, and proprietor of an immense estate in Bar- 
badoes. Charles Louvel was a general favorite 
on board the La Gloire, his frank handsome face, 
shaded by the long ringlets sailors are so proud 
of; his gay laugh; his store of anecdotes, some- 
times witty, sometimes pathetic; his untiring 
good nature; his activity and eagerness in what- 
ever might be his employment for the time, his 
recklessness of danger; all these peculiarly saz- 
lor like qualities had their due weight on the 
hearts and minds of his messmates. Only with 
the captain who was strict even to harshness, 
Charles Louvei was not a favorite. Auguste Del- 

mar was young, and proud of his command: edu- 
cated himself in the strictest rules of subordina- 
tion by the admiral ‘his father; accustomed to 
hear, day by day, from the lips of that revered 
parent, precepts and lessons inculcating order 
in the minutest things, as absolutely necessary 
to the quiet government of that little world, a 
man-of-war, he impressed it rigorously on those 
under him. The kindness of Louvel’s heart, 
his willingness to oblige his companions, did not 
excuse, in Captain Delmar’s eyes, an occasion- 
al carelessness in the execution of his duty; and 
Louvel’s song, and Louvel’s story, which coun- 
terbalanced in his messmates’ opinions, the hab- 
it he had acquired of occasional intoxication, 
only incensed his stern superior the more, since 
the unchanging gaity of his manner seemed to 
prove a recklessness of reproof, and contempt 
of authority. No serious fault, however, had as 
yet drawn down on Lotivel a marked punish- 
ment. Delmar, though strict, was just; and, 
though he certainly would rather the man had 
not belonged to his ship, he took no harshtand 
oppressive means of proving his dislike. ie 

But if the captain did not share in the enthu- 


est, sickliest, and palest, of all boys who ever 
were sent to “rough it” as midshipmen, amply 
made up for his lack of love. ‘Too feeble for 


_| the sports—too timid and fearful for the jests of 


his wilder companions—too simple and neglect! 
ed to be able to converse with the more gentle- 
manlike and intelligent of the littke community- 
his long days and wearisome evenings were 
spent in that worst ofall solitude—loneliness in 
a crowd of busy creatures. Shrinking from 
some, avoided or overlooked by others, taunted 
by a few, and going by the appellation of ‘la 
petite blonde,” or “Mamselle Fanny,” the or- 
phan boy scarcely ever moved his lips to speak 
or smile. He bore the lonely watch at night as 
he best could, remembering, as he looked across 
the cold waste of waters, the sweet face of his 
mother, shading the lamp with her hand, and 
bending over his bed to bless him; and then 
crept to his hammock to shed unnoticed tears. 
For him the waves had no freshness, the winds 
no melody, till the day that Charles Louvel first 
noticed his slight figure, leaning anxiqusly for- 
ward to catch the thread of the story he was 
telling. Sostruck was the seamen by the deep 
melancholy imprinted on so young a face, that 
he paused to gaze on him, and followed up the 
tale by an account of the exploits of a certain 
Captain Lafitte, who was Henri’s grandfather, 
and whose courage and kindness were scarcely 
surpassed by the gallant good Riqu.” At no 
age is the pride of ancestral fame more strong 
than in the dawn of our days. Henri’s pale 
cheek flushed, his eye sparkled as the sailor 
spoke. And his companions—they who had 
taunted him—-looked from the narrator to the 
neglected boy, and honored him for being cap- 
tain Lafitte’s grandson. In the excitement of 
the moment, Henri himself seemed something 
ofa hero in their eyes; and when the last battle 
was fought, and the death of Lafitte was des- 
cébed, waving his country’s flag over his 
ucad,. his arm dropped powerless by his 
side, they unanimously gave three loud, hearty 
cheers. 

From that hour the boy’s character seemed to 
change; he walked with a lighter step, he 
laughed at little jests; he listened to the wind 
singing through the shrouds, and mocked it: 
wondering that its voice had: ever sounded ‘sad 
to his ear; he mingled with the other midship- 
men, andall of them assured him he was an al- 
tered being. But most he loved to talk to 
Charles Louvel, of his home in France,—of 
his fair mother; of his sister, /a petite Franchette: 
of his buried father; and all those memories of 
the heart, which after years of folly or of crime 
may smother, but cannot extinguish; even: as 
the pure stars are clouded over, and yet burn 
brightly behind the mass of murky vapor which 
hides them from our eyes. To all these tales 
of Henri’s: childhood, Charles Louvel listened 
attentively; and he, too, would talk of his sis- 
ter, or rather half sister, since she was the daugh- 
ter not of his mother, but of a woman of colour 
whom his father (who was also a sailor) had 
fallen in love with when he came to Barbadoes 
many years ago. To this girl, according to 
Louvel’s account, nothing could compare;— 
not, as he himself said, that she was very 
beautiful, (except her eyes,) but her voice 
was so soft, and her step so gentle, and 
she loved Charles better than any other created 
being. It was for her sake he was so glad to go 
to Barbadoes, he had not seen her since she 
was fifteen, and that was three years ago, it was 
for her sake that he was so anxious, so impatient 
for leave to go ashore as soon as the ship had 
reached her destination. 

At length the happy moment arrived; with a 
light heart, Louvel sprang into the boat, sing- 
ing in the patois common among the French 
slaves, a well known Barbadian air:— 

“Toi aimez moi, Marie, 
Quand moi vais partir, ma chere! 


Toi aimez moi, Marie, 
Car moi Vais mourir.” 


Poor Louvel! little did he orany of his mess- 
mates think that it wasto be the last time 
his voice should ever take the tone of gayety; 


siasm Louvel inspired, Henri Lafitte, the young- 


a 


jand that those simple but melancholy French | 


lines, so carelessly repeated, contained a vague 
prophecy of his approaching fate. Surely it is 
a blessed gift from the merciful Creator, our 
ignorance of what is to be; and yet how often 
do we blindly seek to penetrate the future, 
though to Know it were to double all our woes 
in the expectation of the blow, and make joy 
tasteless by the certainty of its fulfilment. 
Chartes Louvel had gained, in one half hour, 
the humble dwelling of the freed slave who 
was mother to his beloved sister Pauline. Symp- 
toms of neglect—of disorder—struck him as he 
rapidly approached the door. It was open: he 
entered unperceived, and in the inner room he 
beheld his young sister, kneeling by the low 
matted bed, with a small crucifix in her hands, 
which she pressed to her bosom:—while low 
and stifled sobs from time to time escaped her. 
An exclamation of painful surprise broke from 
his lips; and Pauline, hastily rising, stood for an 
instant, as if doubtful who she saw, then fling- 
ing herself on his bosom, she wept there with a 
weak wailing cry like that of a forsaken child. 
Long she wept; and it was not till many a sor- 
rowful kiss had been printed on her brow, and 
the plaits of her black and glossy hair stroked 
back with a brother’s fondness, as if the caress 
might help to soothe her, that Charles ventured 
to ask the meaning of the misery he beheld, 
and what ailed her mother, who lay on the mat 
in aheavy stupor. Pauline explained, with 
many a rapid gesture, to which her graceful fi- 
gure and wild dark eyes gave eloquence and 
beauty, that for the last year every thing had 
gone wrong with them; her mother had been 
not only unable to earn any thing, but had re- 
quired constant attendance, and was so much 
addicted to the use of spirituous liquors, that it 
had, she firmly believed, brought on her death; 
that to add to their misery, the overseer of the 
estate her mother had formerly belonged to, 
had been to persuade her that the best thing she 
could dv was to surrender herself a slave, since 
she was starving where she was, and would, at 
her mother’sdeath, be utterly alone in the world. 
On her refusal to agree to this plan, Pauline said 
the overseer became furious, and swore he 
would have her claimed as one of the slave chil- 
dren belonging to the estate, and seized accord- 
ingly. “I knew there were none to defend me,” 
said the poor girl. “I have lived in hourly dread 
of being seized; [have been afraid to move, 
even if { had dared to leave my mother. I have 
not so much money as would buy acake of 
bread; andfor the last three days I have tasted 
nothing but a slice of water melon which an old 
woman gave me in charity.” Charles Louvel 
strained her to his heart, which throbbed with 
mingled feelings of agony, affection and pride, 
and at length hiding his face in his hands, the 
rough sailor sat down and wept. When he be- 
came calm, he took Pauline’s hands in his, and 
steadfastly gazing into her face, he said, “No, 
my poor sister, you shall not be a prey to the 
cruelty of avaricious men. Captain Delmar will 
not hear of our story unmoved; I will ask him 
for my pay in advance, and bring it you. You 
shall get the washing from our ship, and pay 
some one to help you; and before I go, we will 
arrange some plan for your leaving this island, 
for the country, where there are no slaves..’— 
Pauline smiled through her tears, and waving 
her hand to him as he disappeared, she sank 
down again by the side of the invalid, tor com- 
mence her patient and unwearied watch. e 
When Charles Louvel stood again on the deck 
of La Gloire, his disappointment was great at 
finding the captain was gone on shore. His was 
a case which admitted of no delay, and naturally 
impatient as well as affectionate, hisjbrain whirl- 
ed almost to madness, when he figured his 
young desolate sister spending another night 
without food. He turned abruptly, and asked 
two or three of his companions for money, but 
none of them were able to assist him; they all 
hoped and expected, but the present, the-zpre- 
sent, was what he wished to brighten. The wild 
and almost impracticable plan of following the 
captain on shore, and there urging his request 
for some loan or advance of money, flushed a- 
cross his mind, Then rose the remembrance of 


Delmar’s stern inflexibility; of his resentment of 
anything bordering on disrespect. ‘‘Even if I 
find him,” murmured Louvel, “can I follow him 
into a merchant’s house, or stop him in the street 
and ask for my pay? No; and yet, it is a mat- 
ter of life and death. Pauline! my sister!”” He 
paused irresolute. At this moment, M. Van 
Brockel, who was walking up and down the 


vessel, stopped, and feeling in his pocket asif ~ 


in search of something, he turned to Louvél, 
and begged him to go down into his cabin and 
bring him a telescope, which he had left there 
when looking over some papers. The seaman, 
with instinctive readiness to oblige, started from 
his reverie, and went bleow. He entered the 
cabin, found the telescope, and wasgapidly pre- 
paring to go on deck, when his foot caught in 
the cloth which hung over the table; part of the 
cloth slipped; and a box which was near the 
edge, fell off, and opening in the fall, displayed 
a quantity of gold and silver coin, which rolled 
over the floor in all directions. A thought, ra- 
pid and electric, brought a erimson glow to Lou- 
vel’s cheek. He knelt, and hastily picking up 
the money, flung it in, shut the box, (which he 
grasped as though he would have glued its fast- 
enings together,) and stood at the cabin door. 
He paused--he thought of Pauline—he thought 
of her words--“for three days I have only eaten 
a piece of water melon.” 
opened the box, and gazed at the heap of coin 
that glittered before his eyes. “How little, how 
very little of this would make her happy! I could 


replace it when Captain Delmar paid me; no. 


one would know it. It would take an hour to 
tell this money over.” And with the last idea 


came a vision of Van Brockel counting it—of his _ 


discovery and disgrace. He covered his face 
with his hands, and with a bitter execration, 
rushed from the spot. His foot was on the last 
step but one of the cabin stair, the fresh cool- 
ing sea breeze fanned his cheek, when he recol- 
lected that, ir his confusion, he had left the tel- 
escope for which he had been sent, on the ta- 
ble. Slowly he again descended—slowly he 
entered the cabin, and stood lost in thought at 
the fatal spot. Wild were his dreams—wild and 
quick; they chased one another through his mind 


like lightning flashes in a storm; and in one he 


saw his sister—his forsaken Pauline—seized by 
the ruffianly overseer, and dragged to a shame- 
ful and oppressive toil; he saw the slave driver 
raise his whip to strike her bended figure; he 
started fiercely, to interpose his arm between 
that delicate and graceful form and her tyrant 
guide; he struck a blow—the vision vanished, 
and the ringing coin vibrated below his heavy 


hand, as it rested, numbed with its own violence, , 


on the lid of the treasure chest! Oh, ye rich, 


when will the poor and wretched feel that they. 


have no right to one atom of your superfluity, 
even though your gains should he hoarded only 
for the pleasure of counting them! Louvel 
thrust lie hand into the bex; he looked not to 
see whether it was gold or silver; he staid not 
to count the stolen money, but he took a hand- 
ful, thrust it into his pocket, and ran on. deck 
with the telescope. Van Brockel saw not his 
agitation—his eyes were fixed on the skies: he 
raised the telescope, and muttered a prophecy, 
of a storm. 
and faint as a frightened woman, but it was not 
fear of the coming storm which blanched his 
cheek. 
Again the boat bounded over the waters; but 


Louvel sang not—spoke not; his head Jeaned on 


his clenched hand, while the surf drifted. in his 
face; and his three companions looked at each 
other, and wondered. Suddenly he started. The 
surf near the shore was rough and violent. Each 
wave beat the boat back to the open sea. A 
vague and insane fear of being pursued and ta- 
ken, crept into his heart: he had never before 
known what fear was; he felt it—it wasa strange 
and thrilling agony. He could no longer bear 
it; he leapt into the waters--they closed above 


his head, “Shall I then perish without saving 


her?” thought he; and the thought sent a fresh 
vigor to every limb, With desperate energy he 
reached the shore, and rushed to the hut: he 
flung the money at her feet and sank exhausted. 


Ms. 


He went back and 


Louvel turned away; he felt sick . 
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_ tence was duly executed, and at length the tor- 


‘the surgeon, who commenced dressing his | 


_ The sailor grasped the boy’s hand, and his lips 
- trembled with an effort tospeak; at length he 


~ nothing can comfort me—pain I can bear, but 
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A few moments passed away, and the girl spoke: | 
“Pray witli me, Charles, for my mother is just 
dead”? Her voice--her mournful voice smote | 
on his soul. ‘I cannot pray, Pauline; but there 
is money——money to save you—to bury her—to 
ruin me!” His words were wild; but his young 
sister heeded not, for she was gazing on the face 
of the corpse. At length she turned: “l ought 
to thank you, I know I ought; dear, good 
Charles,” said she, “but you have surely brought 
a great deal of money; and, oh! Charles,” con- 
tinued she, with a look of surprise and disap- | 
pointment, ‘I fear this will be of no use unless | 


you can. get it changed—it is not the coin of Lhe | 


country!” | 
A heavy blow from the hand of one we trusted, | 
the sudden stab of the assassin’s knife, the shock | 
of an earthquake—are faint images of the stun- | 
ning effect of this simple sentence on Charles | 
Louvel. “Not the coin of the country!” He bad | 
then committed a grievous sin--disgraced his | 
profession—-risked his life--and wronged his 
neighbor, for a vaindream! ‘‘Not the coin of 
the country!” Pauline must then continue to | 
suffer—perhaps perish of want. And yet they 
sat together with a heap of precious coin before 
them, as ifto mock their misery! He could not 
change it, even if he had known where to go 
for that purpose. What should a seaman do 
with a handful of gold coin, of which he did not 
even know the value? He would be instantly 
discovered. He looked up at hig innocent sis- 
ter with an expression of utter despair. ‘Here, 
here,” said she, eagerly, “there is a little silver 
piece that will do—this one. This one!” 
Charles rose, and they proceeded together to 
purchase food, and with many a promise of re- 
turning the next day, and a fearful hope of be- 
ing enabled to replace the stolen money, he 
departed. That night, that first night of guilt 
and wretchedness, Louvel never closed his eyes, 
or if he did, a feverish start woke him with vague 
terror, from his momentary forgetfulness; the 
next morning was one of intense agony; he 
waited, he watched. Van Brockel at length 
made his appearance upon deck. Charles Lou- 
vel breathed more freely, and at length, having 
watched his opportunity, he prepared to de- 
scend the cabin stairs, but suddenly the captain 
who had been conversing with Van Brockel, 
called to him sternly to remain. But why should 
we dwell on this painful scene? Suffice it that 
in the view of of his assembled shipmates, Lou- 
vel was convicted of the theft, he produced the 
money, told his story, and was sentenced by 
Captain Delmar, who thought the present a fit 
opportunity for making an example of him, to 
receive a hundred and fifty lashes. This sen- 


tured and exhausted man was left to the care of 


wounds; nota groan, nota sigh escaped the sea- 
manr-the quivering flesh raw with rebeated 
stripes, was all which told of human life. Pre- 
sently a timid hand undid the fastening of the 
door, and with an appealing look at the surgeon, 
Henry Laffitte entered. For a moment the dim 
eye brightened, and the sufferer faintly murmur- 
ed, ‘‘Quoi, M. Henri, vous daignez.”* *“Tenez,” 
taid the little boy while the tears rose to his 
eyes, ‘si la petite Franchette monroit de faim, 
que peutetre moi—aussi j’en aurai fait autant.’’t 


gasped out “‘youjsay that to console me, but 


the shame! the shame!” Henri hesitated a few 
moments, and then he laid some money on the 
table, and said, “We have subscribed that for 
Pauline, how shall we get it conveyed to her?” 
An hysterical laugh was Louvel’s only answer; 
he sank back in his chair; his lips parted witha 
ghastly smile, and the bubbling blood appeared 
onthem. “He’s dying—he’s dying—my own 
kind Louvel!’ shrieked the boy, as he knelt by 
his side. “Hush, Monsieur Lafittte,” said the 
surgeon, ‘he has broken a blood vessel, ‘but he 

may recover.” | 
‘In the hospital of Barbadoes, by the side of 
the wasted form of her adored brother, sat the 
datk eyed Pauline; her face was wan with 
watching, her eyes heavy with tears; from time 
to time a low short cough startled her into ago- 
ny, and then again there wasa dead silence. “I 
am so thankful that I shall not survive this dis- 
grace,” said Charles Louvel feebly, as he half 
turned his head towards his patient nurge. She 
could have shrieked and knelt to him, and beg- 
d him to live for her, and her only, but shesti- 


bear to think her sails were set, and she on her 


|—some one when I am gone—to cherish you; 


‘self beneath a shelving rock, which, by the 


d back her agony, for she knew that vehe- 
ment emotion would: killhim. “Is La Gloire 


is—dear brother.” ‘*Well,”’ said her brother, 
“| hope before she weighs anchor, my bark of 
life will have reached the port. I could not 


way to la belle France without me. I should 
feel deserted——deserted!” Pauline choked 
back her tears ‘and was silent. The dying sai- 
lor closed his eyes, and faintly pressed the hand 
that held his. ‘**Oh God,” thought she, as she 
gazed on his wasted but still handsome ccunte- 
nance, ‘‘is this justice, or is it murder?” She 
looked again: the long black lashes lay on his 
sunken cheek, and his breathing was scarcely 
perceptible; suddenly he opened his eyes: “did 
you ever love?” asked he. “I never loved any 
but you, Charles.” “Not me—not me,” mur- 
mured he, with a faint smile; ‘Not your brother 


you are so beautiful, so gentle.” ‘Oh never, 
never,” passionately exclaimed Pauline, “if I do | 
not love you then shall I never love. [I have had 
no thought, no dream of any thing but you since | 
we were children together. If you live, I live; 
if you die, I die. Why not you, brother, why 
not you2” and she repeatedly kissed the hand 
she held, while her tears flowed without re- 
straint. But suddenly she checked herself and 
rose, “See,” said she, with a mournful smile, 
‘how I have wearied and agitated you. 1 will 
leave you—shall | leave you? and you will rest 
while 1 get some fruit for you.” She left the 
hospital, «nd slowly wound her way to the mar- 
ket place. 

The air was hot and heavy; so heavy that she 
could scarcely breathe. Presently she met a 
crowd of people hurrying from the town; “what 
has happened?” exclaimed she. ‘*The hurri- 
cane! the hurricane!” shouted some of those she 
addressed. “My brother!” said the wretched 
girl, ‘‘my brother! let me go to my brother!” 
But there was no returning; the dense crowds 
of terrified people presséd round her; she was 
borne onward as if by the course of a torrent; 
onward and onward; some hurry ing, others drop- 
ping and fainting by the way, disregarded by 
their companions, whose bereft reason left them 
the mere instinct of life. Still with a plaintive 
voice Pauline continued to mourn him whom 
she could not aid, and might not see. Suddenly 
the sound of a “rushing mighty wind” swept 
over the bosom of the earth, and ruffled the 
face of the waters; the mulutude stood still like 
a fright@ned fiock of sheep; they had no longer 
the heart to strive; they no longer knew which 
side to fly from the dark wings of the devouring 
hurricane spread above their heads. It came, 
and horrible desolation was spread ina moment 
through the island, they were scattered, that 
multitude—like autumn leaves; whirled here-- 
dashed there—lifted up into the thick and cho- 
king atmosphere, or thrown to the earth by the 
fall of the palm trees which had shadowed them 
so long. ‘The babe was crushed beneath the 
mother’s breast; the bones of the strong man 
were crushed like rotten wood; the shrieks of 
the dying, the wail of the living, the screams of 
racking pain, mingled confusédly with the wild 
roar of the tempest wind, and the distant dash- 
ing and booming of the agitated ocean. © Dark- 
ness was on the land and the sea—a horrid dark- 
ness which was not night; it seemed as if the 
last awful day had overtaken the sinful earth, 
and that its destruction had commenced; proud 
buildings, “the work of nien’s hands” fell crash- 
ing and thundering to their foundations, the so- 
lidearth. Temples dedicated to God, and pil- 
lured houses for the rich man, shared one com- 
mon ruin—all was laid waste and desolate. Pau- 
line remained insensible after the first shock, for 
some time: when she recovered, she found her- 


quantity of sea weed drifted into it, she thought 
must be near the sea. From time totime stones, 
branches, and other things were whirled past 
her, sometimes hitting her, sometimes leaving 
her uninjured; and all the while a horrible noise 
like the raging of a thousand furnaces, mingled 
with occasional crashing sounds, continned to 
affright her ears. Bruised, stiff and languid 
asshe was, she yet felt that none of her limbs 
were broken, and devoutly thanked Heaven; 
she crept to the utmost verge of the cavern or 
rock, beneath which she had been placed, and 
‘even amid the war of the elements, she slept. 
For two days the hurricane raged; and then, 
having spent itsfury, and performed the myste- 
rious will of the Creator, the giant wind was 
lulled to rest, and the sullen waves dashed to 
and fro with louder crests at each succeeding 
rise and fall, Pauline crept forth, and having 
eaten part of a broken cocoa nut, numbers of 


stilliat anchor in the bay? said he. “It is—it 


which lay scattered about, she with difficulty 


4% 


‘Sporting with the seolity of simpletons like 


climbed outside the rock which had afforded her | yourself. Go home and mind your business, 
shelter, and from its summit gazed round upon’ I very well know there are nunibers who are 
the island. Oh! what a desolate scene was there! wicked enough to desire an insurrection, but 
Ruined towns, villages swept away; woods over- there are very few who are fools enough not to 
thrown, the ripe grain laid level with the earth, know that any attempt of the kind at present 


and the wrecks of vessels in the bay, where La} 


Gloire had been so smoothly anchored! As this 
last thought passed through her mind, her bro- 
ther’s image rose before her. “Alas, alas! how 
shali I find strength to reach the hospital?” and 
she wept feebly. -*Look! look!” exclaimed a 
boy’s voice near her, ‘a woman is standing there, 
unhurt and alone.’ ‘Hush! said his companion, 
‘it cannot be a woman; see how fearless she ga- 
zes round her, over the ruined island: it is the 
spirit of the hurricane!’ ‘Spirit of nonsense,’ 
said the boy again; ‘it isa young and pretty crea- 
ture, who has been saved by some strange mer- 
cy like ourselves. Come and speak to her, we 
may perhaps assist her.’ ‘No, no; let us look for 
Captain Delmar; God knows what is become of 
him: and that poor fellow Louvel! I would give 
a great deal to know that he was safe.’ Pauline 
heard not the last kind sentence; at the sound 
of Capt. Deimar’s name she fled, as if it contain- 
ed in iise/f a power to kill. Atlength she reach- 
ed the town: heaps of dead or dying wretches 
lay in its streets, crushed by the fall of their 
houses; in the principal street, underneath his 
horse, lay the lifeless body of young Delmar.— 
Shuddering, Pauline passed on, to meet a yet 
mute horrible sight. The hospital—that goal 
of her wild and unreasonable hopes—lay par- 
tially levelled with the ground, partly unroofed, 
the principal beam in the building, which wasa 
yard in thickness, had been shivered like a stick; 
many of the sick had crawled outside the doors 
and there died, too weak to creep further; some 
had been crushed within. Pauline’s eye wan- 
dered in search of Charles Louvel; and half she 
feared to meet a mangled corpse; but as her eye 
rested on his pale, placid countenance, close at 
her feet, she almost thought he still lived. She 
knelt and passed her hand across his bbow—she 
felt his heart—all was stiff and cold: but in one 
hand a few flowers she bad given him were still 
clasped; and from the other, which was raised 
above his head, her bandkerchief floated on the 
ground. Pauline clapped her hands, and shriek- 
ed hysterically, ‘*Yes!” said she, “he has died 
without pain—he has died waving me back, for 
he knew the storm was coming!” As she spoke, 
sne sank on his body, never to rise again. Na- 
ture’s energies had been strained too far; and 
there, by him for whom alone she lived, she 
died. Henri Lafitte and his shrinking compan- 
ion found their bodies, and buried them side 
by side; and many a year afterwards their young 


brows saddened, and thefr voices changed, 


when ‘they talked of raz sP1RiT OF THE AURRI- 
CANE. : 


* “What, Ma. Henry, you condescend.” 
t “if little Franchette was to die of hunger, 
perhaps I too should have done the same.” © 


A BRIEF NARRATIVE 
Of the circumstances which led to the discovery and dis- 
comfiture of Emmet’s Insurrection. 


It was about 8 o’clock in the morning of the 
23d July, 1803, when a manin the garb of a 
peasant, apparently prepared for a journey, 
and with a small bundle in his hand, knocked 
at the door of captain (the present Sir Richard) 
Wilcox, who resided in the village of Palmers- 
ton, near Dublin. As soon as the servant ap- 
peared, the man asked whether the captain 
was athome. Being answered in the affirma- 
tive, he desired to see him, but was told 
that he was confined by illness to his bed, and 
could not see any one. The man seemed 
muchdistressed, and repeating his request with 
rauch importunity, added, that the business 
was of a very pressing nature, and did not admit 
upon which he wished to speak with him 
of delay. The servant retired to consult his 
master’s pleasure, and upon his return desired 
the man to walk up stairs. Upon being shewn 
into the bed-room, ‘*Oh! Leary,” said the cap- 
tain, ‘‘is that you? What is it that brings you 
here at this hour?” Leary first looked towards 


‘the door, to see that all was secure, and feeling | 


confident that there was no one to hear his 
communication, he said in a tone of much ear- 
nestness to the captain, “Troth, your honour, 
that’s what I’m come to tell you. There is bad 
work going on. You'll have bloody. doings in 
Dublin before morning.”—*“Nonsense, Leary,” 
says the Captain, ‘‘this is one of the cock-and- 
bull stories which some people get up, eitherto 
alarm the government, or amuse themselves by 


must only insure their own destruction. Go 
home, my food fellow, and do not let any one 
else hear that you have been so played upon by 
the schemers who have nothing better to do. 
Depend upon it, the government is more thana 
match for them; and that they will very soon 
discover if they provoke it.”” Indeed, your ho- 
nour,” says Leary, “I know [am asimple man, 
but I could not be deceived in that at any rate, 
I know too much and seen too much not to know 
that there is harm brewing, and before twenty 
four hours your honor will know enough to be 
convinced that it’s the truth I’m telling you and 
no lie. ButI won’t wait, to see it. I’m going 
down to the Quay to take my passage in the 
first vessel that sails, I don’t care to what place; 
for ’tis better to be any where than here till the 
ruction is over.” 

There was an air of calm earnestess, and quiet 
determination about the man, by which Captain 
Wilcox was deeply impressed, and he was deter- 
mined to lose nv time in availing himself of his 
information. He accordingly, when Leary had 
taken his departnre, sent for his neighbour, Mr. 
Clarke, was the proprietor of the large calico 
printing manufactory in that neighborhood, and 
telling him what he had heard, entreated him 
to go immediately to Mr. Marsden, at that time 
Under Secretary of State, and apprize him of 
the impending danger. Clarke objected. He 
said Marsden would pay no attention to him; 
that he had on a former occasion given him in- 
formation which should have been regarded as 
of some importance, and was called a fool for 
his pains. “But go,” says Captain Wilcox, 
“now, in my name. ‘ell him that I insisted on 
it; and that he will incur a serious responsibility 
if he neglects to take proper precautions.” 
Clarke was at length persuaded; and after an 
absence of about four hours, returned with a 
vexed and disconcerted countenance, which 
told sufficiently that his mission had been un- 
successful. “Well, did you see him?” asked the 
Captain anxiously. “I did,’ was the reply, 
“but I might as wellnot have gone.” ‘Why? 
What did he say?”—~‘*Oh! the old story!—all a 
humbug. Not worth a moment’s notice!” The 
Captain was greatly excited.—He knew Leary 
to be an honest hard working man, whose avo- 
cations brought him into constant intercourse 
with that class who were most likely tobe act- 
ed upon by the apostles of sedition, while his 
prudence and good sense never permitted him 
to be drawn in to take any part in the proceed- 
ings. He was therefore, perfectly convinced 
that his information was not to be disregarded; 
and was determined at the expense of his life, to 
be himself the bearer of a message to the castle, 
by which, if he did not produce conviction in 
the minds of others, he would, at least, satisfy 
his own conscience. He accordingly rose from 
his sick bed, and, invalid as he was, put on_ his 
clothes, and resolved to proceed immediately 
to the castle. Clarke agreed to accompany him. 
Upon second thoughts, the captain said, ‘No, 
we will not in the first instance, go to Marsden 
again. Let us goto the Park, where I shall see 
Dr. Lindsay, the private Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant. He knows me; and [ do not think 
there my representation will be disregard- 
ed. 

It was now about four o’clock. The gentle- 
men immediately mounted their horses, and 
rode towards the Phoenix Park, but before they 
passed through the village of Palmerston, an in- 
cident occurred which is worthy of being men- 
tioned. Clarke, as we have said, was the pro- 
prietor of the great calico printing manufactory 
which was at that time in full business, and 
gave employment to, perhaps, not fewer than 
two hundred men. It was Saturday evening; 
and the workmen, long before the usual hour 
of discontinuing their avocations, were seen 
here and there in groups, holding earnest con- 
ference with oné another, and ail dressed in their 
Sunday clothes! Of this Clarke had taken no 
notice; but Wilcox immediately perceived it. 
and it gave full confirmation to all his suspicions, 
“Clarke,” said he, “do you perceive nothing 
extraordinary? Look at these men. Is it usual 
for them to appear in that trim on a Saturday 
evening? 1] should have expected to have seen 
them up to the elbows in dye stuff.’ Clarke’s 
eyes were all at once opened to the real state of 
the case; and without waiting to answer the 
captain, he rode directly towards the men, and 


charged them openly, with their traitorous.de- 
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signs. “You villains!” he said, ‘what are you | 
about? do you want to bring ruin upon your-— 
selves and families? It’s all discovered! The 
Captain andl are going to the Castle, to give 
imformation to the government; and if you dont 
desist from your mad proceedings, you'll be shot 
like dogs!”? Wilcox was greatly provoked by 
this indiscreet and intemperate interference of 
his friend, and he said hastily, ‘‘what do you 
mean, Clarke? Do you mean that we should 
be shot at like dogs?”’—And he turned his 
horse’s head toward the Park, and proceeded. 
ata quickened pace to the residence of Dr. | 
Lindsay. 
It happened that shortly after they left the. 
village, the agents who had been appvinted by 
the misguided Robert Emmet to arrange the 
time and the manner of the insurrection, arrived | 
there; and when Clarke’s language was repeat- 
ed to them, they saw, at once, that their designs 
were betrayed, and felt convinced that if they 
were not able tointercept Clarke and Wilcox 
on their way to the Castle, or to cominence | 
the insurrection at an earlier hour than that ap- 
pointed, and before the Government could be. 
prepared, all must be lost. They accordingly 
despatched two parties, who were to proceed 
towards Dublin at both sides of the river, and | 
whose instructions were peremptory, to shoot 
these gentlemen as soon as they should meet 
them; andthey themselves proceeded to the) 
rendezvous in Thomas-street,and there they met 
their leader, and those who constituted what 
they were pleased to call the ‘*Provisional Go- 
vernment,”” who, upon hearing what had oc- 
curred, resolved that the insurrection should 
commence at nine o’clock instead of twelve, 
the hour originally fixed upon, and that they 
should take the chance with the force which 
they might then have, and they hoped at least 
to keep the Government in check until the ar- 
rival of their friends from the country, whom 
they could not calculate upon before midmght. 
Meanwhile Clarke and Wilcox arrived at tiie 
Park. They saw Dr. Lindsey, who gave an 
anxious attention to what they haa to commu- 
nicate, and expressed himself perfectly satisfied 
that immediate steps should be taken to pre- 
vent the designs of the traitors. “But what is 
to be done?” said Wilcox. “Marsden will pay no 
attention to us.’? ‘*Go to him, said the doctor, 
‘fagain, from me, tell him that [ insisted on it; 
that I am perfectly satisfied your information is 
not to be despised. And I will myself go to 
the Lord Lieutenant, and let him know what I 
have heard. A single moment should not be 
lost. If there beany truth in your suspicions 
we cannot be too prompt in our precautions 
against impending danger. We have to deal 
with anenemy who combines the subtlety of 
the fox with the ferocity of the tiger, and I only 
say we shall deserve to suffer for it, if we per- 
mit him to take us by surprise.” The gentle- 
men took their leave and prodéeded towards 
the Castle. When they arrived there, Marsden 
was at dinner and could not be seen. Captain 
Wilcox insisted on seeing him; he said he came 
from the Private Secretary of the Lord Lieute- 
nant, andthat his business was of the last im- 
portance. Marsden rose from his dinner in .no 
very pleasing mood, and Captain Wilcox soon 
perceived that no impression was to be made 
upon him. He was an obstinate, and opinionative | 
man, who had resolved in his own mind that! 
there could be no such thing as active treason | 
in the country, and felt the representations 
which were made to him either as a reproach 


“So sir,” says he to the Captain, “you think 
we are allto be blwn oup, do you?” ‘1 think,” 
says Wilcox, ‘‘you are upon the verge of an ex- 
plosion: whether we are blown up or not, will 
depend, under Providence. upon ourselves.’ — 
“1 feel obliged by the anxiety you show on 
this occasion, and I am persuaded it proceeds 
from vague and idle rumors, which I have 
been too long in office not to have learned 
to despise; it would be amusing to see how like 
fools we should all look wheh we awoke with- 
out finding our throats cut in the morning.” 
“Mr. Marsden,” said the captain, “I too have 
seen some service, and I believe the govern- 
ment never have found that any information 
which I gave them was not to be relied on. 
Once again I solemnly declare that I never was 
so deeply convinced of anything than that dan- 
ger this moment impends of which they are lit- 
tle aware, and thattwo hours may not elapse 
before the rebels are in possession of this Castle 
and the city is ina conflagration. For God's 
sake, attendtowhat I say. Nothing but the 
extraordinary circumstances in which I feel my- 


_nience.” 
moved. He again coldly signified his thanks 


prove the ruin of his country. 
he said, ** this is provoking. 


are a little incredulous. 


self placed could have made me intrude upon 
you at such an hour, or evince a pertinacity, 
which I perceive to be disagreeable, upon such 
a subject. Butif I am right, our all is at stake. 
Ifl am wrong, any preparations which may be 
made at my instance, although they may give 
rise to some ridicule, can cause no inconve 

The Under Secretary was not to be 


to Captain Wilcox for the trouble he had taken, 
and as far as he politely could, intimated his 
desire that the interview should terminate.— 
The Captain accordingly took his leave, ex- 


-ceedingly chagrined and mortified by an obsti- 


nate self-sufficiency which he feared might 
‘Well Clarke,’ 
We must im- 
mediately goback to Dr. Lindsay, and tell 
him what has occurred. Perhaps what Mr. 


Marsden would not attend to from us, he 
may be induced to listen to when he hears 


it from his masters.”? ‘*L protest, Wilcox,” 
says Clarke, “1 am not surprised that they 
‘The government may 
well have been deceived, when I myself, who 
have been living amongst the very fellows who 
seem to be at the bottom of it, had not the 
slightest idea of what is about to take place, 


‘until I saw the villains dressed in their Sunday 


clothes as we passed out of Palmerstown this 
evening. Who could have believed that a set 
of drunken, talkative, open-hearted Irishmen 
could have kept such a secret so profoundly!” 
“I was a little better acquainted than you were 
with the business of ninety-eig.st,” said Wilcox, 
‘and cannot therefore be so much surprised 
that secresy and fidelity towards each other, 
should characterise the people of this country 
when engaged in the concoction of treason. It 
is, in their minds,wholly unaccompanied by any 
sense of guilt or sin. On the contrary, they labor 
under an insane persuasion that they are enga- 
ged in a good work; and that in pulling down a 
Protestant Government, and extirpating heresy 
from the country, they are doing that which 
like charity, will cover a multitude of sins. 
Now Ido not suppose there is a man in the 
county of Dublin who has servants of the Ro- 
man Catholic persuasion more attached to him 
than mine are to me, and yet—” 

But while he was speaking the report of a 
musket rung in his ear; he started, and instinc- 
tively drew a pistol from his hoister, and firing 
it at an individual who was in the act of taking 
fronvhis shoulder a gun which he had just dis- 
charged, both he and his companion put spurs 
to their horses and galloped furiously in the di- 
rection of Kilmainham. When they had pro- 


ceeded for some time, and felt that there was 


no pursuit, and that they were not threatened 
with any immediate danger, they slackened 
their pace, and Captain Wilcox, turning round 
te address Mr. Clarke, perceived for the first 
time, that the shot which was fired at them had 


taken effect in the side of his head, and that his | 


face was covered with blood. Fortunately, the 
wound was not mortal, nor even dangerous, al- 


though the appearance of his mangled friend | 


was at that moment sufficiently frightful. He 
resolved immediately to return with him, and 
have the best advice and assistance that could 
be procured; and it was, we believe, Mr. Clarke 
himself who suggested, that, before they went 
any farther, they should present themselves, in 


their present condition, to Mr. Marsden. “Tf! 


he does not believe us now,” says Wilcox, “he 
would not believe though one rose from the 
dead.” 

The incredulous Urder-Secretary was quietly 
sipping his wine, and amusing his company by 
an account of the foolish alarmists who had so 
unceremoniously intruded upon his hour of pri- 


vacy and enjoyment, to disturb him with their 


idle tales, when his door was assailed by the 
loud and vehement knocking of men who would 
not bedenied. When it was opened, Captain 
Wilcox did not ask whether Mr. Marsden was 
at home, but desired the servant to tell his 


master that they must see him immediately; the 


summons was instantly obeyed; the Under-Se- 
cretary stood before them. Upon seeing the 
wounded man he exclaimed, ‘* Mercy on me! 
Captain Wilcox, what’s the matter?” Matter 
Sir,” rejoined the captain, ‘it’s too late now to 
ask what’s the matter—the town is in insur- 
rection, and its principal streets may, by this 
time. be in possession of the rebels.” ‘*Good 
God!” said Marsden, ‘‘is itso indeed?—what is 
tobe done?” Wilcox was far too generous to 
reproach him, at such a moment, for his incredu- 
lity. If he before was provoked by his obsti- 
naey, he then pitied his consternation, and was 


determined to do all in his power to retrieve | of the rebel chiefs; but her very preservation, 
the almost fatal error which had been occasion- | after she had witnessed the inhuman butchery 
ed by his pertinacious self sufficiency. Marsden of her beloved parent, was sufficient to prove, 


was thoroughly frightened. That he saw.— 


that even the “tender mercies of the wicked 


And it was his duty to do all that in him lay are cruel.” 


that the country should not suffer more from. 
his terrors at night, than from his over-confi- | 
dence in the morning. Having, therefore, seen 
that his friend was taken proper care of, he im- 
mediately applied himseif to re-assure the talter- 
ing Secretary; and to devise the best means of 
meeting the formidable attack, which he was. 
persuaded had already commenced, and against 

which the gity was so completely unprovided. | 
“What are your means of defence, supposing | 
the castle to be attacked?” he asked. “Oh, 
attacked! But do you think it will be attacked? | 
—do youthink that the rebels dare attack the 

castle?” This was too much for Wilcox; he | 
however checked his indignation, and replied, | 
with aserious gravity, “1 thmk sir, you have | 
already seen enough to remove your doubts | 
respecting that. The question is not now, what 
they will dare, but what they can do; if they 


may depend upon it, it is not by ‘boastful words 
they will be scared from their purpose. 
our duty, therefore, to suppose the worst, and to 
provide against it. If they should attack the 
Castle, what are we todo?” 

Marsden stood aghast! 

“ What troops,” said Wilcox, “ are in readi- 
ness?” 

“1 know of none,” said the Secretary. “How 
many stand of arms have you?” “ Not one 
within reach.” ‘How many round of ammuni- 
tion?” ‘Not a single one.” 

Such was the condition of Dublin castle at 
the moment when Emmet and his partizans 
were already in arms, It must be unnecessary 
to inform the reader, that the party by whom 
Captain Wilcox and Mr. Clarke were fired at, 
was the same that had been despatched from 
Palmerstown for the purpose of intercepting 
them on their way to the castle. By some di- 
vergence from the usual route, either on the part 
of these gentlemen, or of the assassins, they 
missed them as they went, and could not, there- 
fore, prevent the fatal communication, but met 
thein as they returned, and were determined 
upon bloody vengeance. How narrowly the 
Captain and his friend escaped, has been seen, 
it should be added, that Wilcox’s ball took ef- 
fect in the hand of the individual at whom he 
fired, and whose presence of mind was such, 
that he threw away his gun, separated himself 
from his accomplices, and running to a distant 
part of the quay, pretended to be the victim of 
the very villany of which he was the perpetra- 
tor, and that it was against him the fury of the 
assassins was directed. He actually obtained 
surgical assistance from a loyal man, upon the 
audacious misrepresentation. 

The alarm had now become general, and the 
loyalty of Dublin was instantly in arms; that is, 
in such arms as the individuals could procure 
| for themselves. The yeomanry, in great num- 

bers, came to the castle, but they might as well 
have gone any where else; for there was neither 
/a head to direct them what to do, nor an arsenal 
\from which they might have been furnished 
for the conflict. While they were thus assem- 
bled in uncertainty and terror, the mangled bo- 
dies of the Rev. A. Wolfe and Lord Kilwarden 
were brought in. Nothing could exceed the 

horror or the anguish with which the piteous 
spectacle was regarded. There lay the vener- 
able judge; who never dispensed justice but in 
mercy,and whose last words were a prayer, that 
his ruthless assassins might not be cut off by 
any summary process of military vengeance. and 
that no one should suffer for his murder, until 
duly convicted by the laws ofthe land. There 
he lay in dust and gore as he had been taken 
from the pikes of the savages, whose first overt 
act of treason, with an actrocious propriety, 
was, to imbrue their hands in the blood of the 

mild and benignant representative ofthe majes- 
ty of the law; there he lay, still retaining in hig 
countenance that expression of piteous and be- | 
seeching anguish, which could no more excite 
the sympathy of his merciless tormentors than 


It was now about half-past nine o’clock. The 
night was pitchy dark. Major (the present 


General) Shortal was taking his rounds in the 


Star fort in the Phenix Park, to which he had 
been at that time but recently appointed, and 
which he still commands, when his attention 
was arrested by firing in the city. ‘* What is 
that?” he said to the person in attendance upon 
him. ‘Firing, your honor,’”? was the reply.— 
The Major paused, and listened again. is,” 
he said, *tand platoon firing too. You may de- 
pend upon it there is something wrong.” At 
that moment a considerable number of persons 
te oR the fort, and desired to speak with 

im. 
the real state of the case; that the rebels were 
in arms—that the Castle was about to be attack- 
ed—that they applied, for arms and ammuni- 


|tion, and could procure none—and that, unless 
think, that by attacking they can take it, you they were supplied by him the consequences 


might be most deplorable. ‘*You are aware, 


Itis| gentlemen,’’ observed Shortal, that I cannot 
give any supply of ammunition from this place, 


without orders from the Government. Have 
you any such orders?” “ No,” it was answer- 
ed; ‘the Government was taken by surprise.— 
We have been left without orders or directions 


of any kind. ForGod’s sake, Sir, do not stand” 


upon ceremony on.an occasion like this. Con- 
sent to supply us, or all may be lost.”” Shortal 
felt the situation in which he was placad as most 
critical. But he wasa soldier anda man of 
sense; and was soon convinced that the emer- 
gency was such as to justify a departure from 
ordinary rules; still he was resolved to proceed 
with caution. ‘*What you say, gentlemen,” he 
observed ‘‘is very strong. But how can! be 
sure that I am not this moment talking to 
some of the emissaries of the rebels’ Is there 
any one amongst you whom know?” ‘Yes, 

here Lam,” said the present Surgeon-General. 

“Is that Crampton??? asked Shortal. ‘* The 
same,’’ was the reply. ‘Then,’’ said the Ma- 
jor, ‘Crampton shall be the countersign.” The 
men were immediately admitted, and the am- 
muniton was procured. 


But by this time an effectual check had been 
given to the progress of the insurgeents. They 
had assembled in great numbers, and were weil 
supplied with weapons which might have ren- 
dered them very formidable. But they were 
under no sort of control or discipline; and many 
of them availed themselves, of the implements 
of destruction which were placed in their hands 
to pursue some project of individual plunder, 
instead of bending their energies to the accom- 
plishment of their common object. 


The leaders, too, were divided amongst 
themselves. From the moment they had receiv- 
ed the information ef the language used by 
Clark to the workmen at Palmerstown, the ma- 
jority of them resolved that the insurrection 
should commence at nine o’clock. But there 
were some who pertinaciously maintained that 
they'should still adhere to their original pur- 
pose, and not appear in arms until they were 
fully supported by their friends from the coun- 
try. The opinion of the former prevailed; but 
not so completely as to give that hearty unity 
to their measures that could alone render them 
successful. 


Emmet did whatever could be done by per- 
sonal valor and enthusiasm, to keep his follow- 


ers together, and animate them to take the cas. 4 


tle by a coup-de-main; but he soon found how 
little mere numbers availed against the discipline 
and the well directed fire of the military, who 
although but an handful of men, under the 
conduct of Lieutenant Brady, put the rebels to 
flight in all directions, and restored order and 
tranquillity, 

By the flashes of the musketry Emmet was 
to be seen flying from man to man exhortin 
his people to maintain their ground, and reck- 
lessly exposing his own person in the thickest 
of the conflict; while Lieutenant Brady might 


it could soften the steel by which they pierced 
him to the heart. Besidc him, in similar guise, | 


and the kindest heart, while the screams of his 
daughter, Miss Wolfe, who narrowly escaped a 
similar fate, were heard, amid the noise and 
tumult by which she was surrounded; hers was 


penetrated evena heart of stone. She had 
been saved, it is said, by the gallantry of some 


be observed chewing tobacco, and giving his 
orders with a coolness and precision which was 


lay his nephew, a young man of mild manners, admirably seconded by the gallant fellows he 
commanded, and who threw in their fire with a 
steadiness and effect which speedily rendered 
the cause of the insurgents as desperate their 
project was abominable. The morning had be- 
indeed a voice of lamentation, which would have | gun to dawnbefore Emmet could be induced 
to abandon the scene of action, when he and a 
few others retired} into the county of Wick- 


The Major advanced. They told him’ 
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low, where he remained for some time con- 
cealed. 

About the same hour Captain Wilcox began 
to retrace hissteps home. He had not seen or 
heard anything of his family since the evening 
before, when he left them in the midst of trea- 
son and surrounded by danger: and the reader 
may imagine with what trembling solicitude he 
approached the precincts of his residence, 
where his wife and children had been for so 
many hours defenceless and exposed, liable at 
any moment to fall victims to the sanguinary 
fury of the disappointed ruffians by whom he 
had himself been devoted to destruction. The 

uiet and soothing flow of the river, the balmy 
Poa We of the breeze, and the melodies pour- 
ed from the emulous throats of thousands of the 
feathered tribe, who rendered the atmosphere 
vocal with living harmony, were all lost upon 
the anxious ear and the straining eye of the 
husband and the father, who, at every step, was 
fearful of encountering some slight sound of 
woe, which might consign him, for the remain- 
der of his days, to solitude and bereavement. 
But his mansion was unmolested. The hand of 
violence had not approached it. Instead of 
smouldering and blackened walls as he had pic- 
tured in his excited imagination, the sun was 
shining upon it in peacefulness and splendour, 
and his presence revived the fainting heart of 
its forlorn and anguish stricken inhabitants, who 
had almost given him up for lost, and who now, 


felt with deepest gratitude, the truth of that 


saying of the Royal Psalmist, that “though hea- 
viness may endure fora night, joy cometh in the 
morning.” 


Saturpay, NovemsBer 16, 1833. 


GAMBLERS AND GAMBLING. 


Too much praise cannot be awarded Mr. Robin- 
son, the editor of the Richmond Compiler, for the 
decided and manly stand he has taken against the 
black legs*who infest that city. We look upon 
gambling as a vice of the very worst character— 
one that has lured its thousands to ruin—and in- 
duces step by step every other description of crime. 
And yet we are assured that even in this peaceful 
and moral city there are numerous gaming tables, 
where, night after night, the infatuated and unwary 
are lured onto their destruction. It has been stated 
to us that at some of our principal hotels secret 
gaming tables are kept—that is, there are among 
the regular boarders those who have private rooms, 
and who from time to time decoy the unsuspecting 
into them, and there, under the impression that all 
is fair and honourable, plunder the novices of theit 
money. A noted blackleg—one who is known to 
game for a livelihood—should not be suffered to re- 
side at areputable boarding house, and that there 
are such who are pointed at every day in the commu 
nity as genteel sharpers, residing in some of the most 
reputable houses in Philadelphia, and with the pal- 
pable object of plucking the unwary, we do not en- 
tertaina doubt. We are assured further, that there 
are several noted gambling houses in the heart of the 
city—where night after night the dissolute, the des- 
perate and the blackleg, assemble with their cards, 
their brandy and their money, to waste the hours that 
should be devoted to sleep, in the fascinating and 
destructive vice of gaming. Is it not the duty of our 
police, to hunt out and break up such establishments? 
Our present Mayor enjoys and deserves great credi 
orthe efficiency of his administration with regard 
to thieves, counterfeiters, &c. but are there no 
haunts of gamblers to which he is, or might be, 


privy, that should be broken up? We know little 


with regard to these matters ourselves, but more 
than one whisper has reached us in relation to them. 
While upon the subject, we may add the follow- 
ing melancholy confessions of a victim, which we 
copy froma late number of the Richmond Com- 
piler:— 
I was born in the county of Orange, in tite year 
1798; my parents died when I was between 19 and 20 


years ofage, andon a division of the estate, after 
selling off all that belonged to it, the pertion which 


fell to my share was $8275 39, which the executor 
paid me in cash and bonds, in the 22d yearjof my age. 
My first object was to turn my bonds into cash, and 
then to get me a wife, both of which [ accomplished 
in the 23d year of my age, having married the eldest 
daughter of Mr. ——, of the county of Spottsylvania, 
who a few weeks after gave mea check on the Bank 
of Virginia for $3000, knowing it was my intention 
to locate myself in this place for the purpose of en- 
gaging in merchandise. This added to what re- 
mained of my own legacy, made me a capital of 
$10,500, with which I opened, as I thought, a splen- 
did Grocery,and soon commenced selling very rapid- 
ly; but unfortunately for me, | trusted too much in 
the country, aud neglected my collections until | 
tound myself getting behind hand. ‘Tis at first 
caused me many restless nights, but I was soon re- 
lieved by some good friends who advised me to 
drown dull care in a glass of brandy, which [ deter- 
mined totry. Ithen commenced making my daily 
visits to an oyster house, where I met many friends, 
(or those who pretended to be such) by whom I was 
very soon invited from thence to a Faro Bank. The 
first night I won $25, which relieved my mind very 
much, thinking it would balance my brandy account. 
I then determined that I would go no more, but | 
had got so fond of running to the oyster house every 
day, that I found it impossible to break off; parti- 
cularly as it afforded atemporary antidote to the Blue 
Devils. 

So I continued my visits, until my brandy account 
had got so large that 1 determined to try my luck 
afterwards again. I set out, and about 2 o’clock the 
next morning settled up and found myself $10 gain- 
er, which did not pay the brandy account; but Lhad 
no doubt that a few nights more I should balance it 
and have some to spare. In this way Bcomea re- 
gular visitor to those hells almost every night, leav- 
ing a Sick wife at home in bed, until [ found I had 
lost several thousand dollars, which IL knew must 
ruin me unless I could win it back. Buoyed up 
with the bope of doing so, I continued my visits un- 
til L found that all the goods I had left would not 
pay my just debts; so 1 determined to sell out, The 
proceeds of my sale, withall debts due, left me 
behind hand about $3,500, and how to pay this 
1 knew not; but after several days of painful reflec- 
tion, determined, unknown te my wife, for the 
purpose of raising a stake, to goto Faro again, to 
make a conditional sale to a negro buyer, of a tavor- 
ite house maid given by her father, and by this means 
got the sum of $300. And off went to Faro again, 
and before the next morning had not one dollar; in 
consequence | was compelled, the next day, to con- 
firm the sale of the girl; and when she was taken 
from the house, the distress it occasioned my poor 
wife and children would have almost brought tears 
from the eyes of a savage. 


I determined then to end my existence by a dose 
of laudanum, and bought an ounce for that purpose; 
but my heart failed me, and 1 threw it away, deter- 
mined to try and reform, for the sake of my dear 
wife and children, whom I had brought to beggary 
by my imprudence, and who are now dependent on 
her father for their daily bread. 

But with all my ili fate, 1 have the consolation 
of reflecting that I have seen the error of my ways. 
During the time that [ was in the habit of visiting 
the Faro Bank, a youth from the county of Glouces- 
tea was sent here by his father to sell the only little 
negro boy he had, for the es of discharging 
au execution against him, In trying to effect a sale 
he fell in with some Black Legs, who kindly of- 
fered to assist him in doing so. ‘This offer he ac 
cepted, anda sale was soon made, He was then ta- 
ken to an oyster house and treated, and from thenec 
to a Faro Bank, where he was swindled out of every 
cent. Hethen sold his horse, saddle, and bridle, 
and returned to the Faro Bank, and they swindled 
him out of that. ‘They then started him hoine on 
foot, and on reaching his father’s house, he found 
the old man in the field at work. ‘This was more 
than he could stand, and he deliberately took down 
a rifle and shot the ball through bis own head. ‘The 
first knowledge the father bad of hisreturn, was the 
sight of his lifeless body. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ANNUAL FOR 1834. 

This, of all the annuals that have been published, 
is unquestionably the most valuable, if not the most 
beautiful. Itis from the press of those enterprising 
publishers, Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanchard, and 
embraces an immense quantity of geographical infor- 
mation within its pages. To afford the reader some 
idea of the work, we may mention that it contains 
no less than seventy-five finely engraved and beauti- 
fully coloured pocket maps, with accurate details of 
all the known countries, islands, seas, Jakes, rivers, 
mountains, &c., in the known world, and with the 
names of between forty and fifty thousand places dis- 
tinctly marked—affording in the whole a body of 
information three times as extensive as that supplied 
by the generality of quarto atlases. Again we say, 
that this annual is by far the most valuable of any yet 
published in this country, while the beauty of its ty- 
pographical execution and engraving cannot be ex~ 
ceeded. It is a useful volume for the old as well as 
the young, and admirably suited for a Christmas or 


New Year’s present. We commend it to the atten- 
tion of parents, teachers and guardians. 


PHILADELPHIA AS IT IS, IN 1833. 

This is the title of a very neat little volume, that 
has just been published by P. J. Gray, No, 84 north 
Third street. It contains a general description of 
the city and its environs—a list of its public officers 
—public institutionsx—a new Map of the City—an 
Almanac for 1833-4—a description of our Courts, 
Prisons, Libraries, Newspapers, Boarding Houses, 
Hotels, &c. In short, it embraces within the com- 
pass of two hundred pages, a complete history of 
Philadelphia as it is, and cannot but prove a service- 
able volume both to citizens and strangers. 


MEMOIRS OF AARON BURR, 

A New York paper informs us that the memoirs 
of this distinguished individual are about to be pub- 
lished, under his direction, by Matthew L. Davis, 
Esq. of New York. The Commercial Advertiser 
expresses the opinion that there is no person better 
qualified for the task than the gentleman who has 
undertaken it—both from his personal talents, and 
political associations. The Editor, we learn, has 
proceeded as far as the far famed Mexican expedi- 
tion, and we have reason to know that his research 
and industry are unremitting. It will be a work, we 
venture to say, of profound interest to the philoso- 
her and politician, 


GERMANY. 
The following article, froma late Kentucky pa- 
per, will be read with interest by thousands of the 
German population of this country: 


A German gentleman of respectability, who left 
Stuttgart, in the kingdom of Wirtemburg, abouttwo 
months ago, stopped at out our village for a day last 
week, and started from here for the city of St. Louis. 
His acquaintance with the political affairs of his 
country, made him an agreeable visitor; and we 
gathered from him many facts in relation to the peo- 
ple and the press of the country from which he came, 
which have not been generally noticed in the papers 
from which the editors of the interior make their fo- 
reign extracts. There is a prevailing disposition 
among all classes in Germany, to enlighten their 
minds on the subject of government; but the least 
public manifestation of this spirit, gives the greatest 
possible uneasiness to the German Diet. This Diet 
is a confederate body of nobles, leagued together un- 
der favour of the kings, to keep down the upuaisings 
of the people; it exercises a rigid censorship over the 
press, and has already crushed several valuable jour- 
nals, whose conductors dared to be honestly liberal 
in their political allusions. ‘The pensioned presses 
have teemed for the last year, with the most exag- 
gerated stories of nullification in the United States 
—and every means have been resorted to, to make 
light of republican governments. With a shew of 
exultation, the friends and supporters of the Diet, 
tell the people ** That they are foolish toeven dream 
of agovernment upon Democratic principles—that 
the success of such governments is ephemeral”— 
and cite them to our boasted ‘ Freyheit’s Land,’ 
(where they have represented state as arrayed against 
state,) as an evidence that no people (and least of all 
the people of Germany, ) are capable of self govern- 
ment. And these arguments go forth unanswered— 
because the ‘ press is not free,’ to speak the truth! 
Many men otf capital in the cities and towns are 
making arrangements to leave their ‘faderland,’ and 
remove to the United States. The gentleman we 
noticed in the beginning of this paragraph, visi‘s 
our country with a view of finding a iocation tor 
himself and some monied relatives in our far west. 
We found him a genuine lover of liberty—he spoke 
eloqueutiy of the mjnstice done his countrymen at 
home; and he clenched his teeth with a true Datch 
firmness, ashe muttered a ‘ver fluchter,” to the 
Diet. The motto ot the Telegraph—* No King but 
God, no Country but the Soil of Liberty”—seemed 
to speak for his heart its holiest creed—and he made 
us teach him how to speak it in plain American.— 
If his frequent attempts to pronounce the words pro- 
perly were in ** bad English,” his full, beamin 
eye, and animated features, as the plain but glorious 
sentiment seemed to light them up, made us feel that 
he spoke the motto well in ** o/d Kentuck.” 


THE EXECUTION OF GARDNER, 

We lately copied into our columns a notice of the 
trial of Ira West Gardner, some months since con- 
victed of the murder of his step-daughter. He was, 
respited for a few months by the governor of Ohio, 
but was executed at Warren, Trumbull county, on 
the first inst. It is stated that from twelve to fifteen 
thousand persons, were present, one third of whom 
were females. The Warren News Letter gives the 
annexed account of the closing scene. 


“At twelve minutes past two o’clock the Brother- 
in-law and Clergy took a final leave of the criminal, 


and the Sheriff proceeded to adjust the rope, cap, 


he wished to have no other than his common apparel 


adjusted about his neck and fixed to the timber above 
—seated on a chair and the cap drawn down over his 
head and face, he urged the Sheriff with an impor- 
tunity that could not be resisted, to take off the cap, 
“Oh this cap,” said he, ‘I have dreaded it ever 
since the Court; it is my last request Mr. Mygatt, 
Oh do take off this cap.” The Sheriff finally took 
off the cap and put on his (Gardner’s) hat, at which 


affectionate farewell. The arrangements being all 
completed, the Sheriff descended the steps, removed 
the props from under the platform, leaving it su 

ported only by arope, at 25 minutes after two o’clock 
with a hatchet, after notifying the Prisoner that his 
time had come, cut the rope that supported the plat- 
form on which the criminal stood and he was preci- 
pitated into eternity. He fell including the stretch 
of the rope, about six feet—made a few convulsive 


utes after the drop fell all signs of life had disap- 


no traveller returns. While the Sheriff was prepar- 
ing to execute the sentence of the law, the criminal 
watched him with an eager eye; every movement 
about the Gallows, the taking away of the props, 
the raising of the hatchet, striking the blow, seemed 
to receive his particular notice. At5 minutes be- 
fore 3 o’clock the body, it having been suspended 
half an hour, was taken down, placed in a coffin and 
taken charge of by Mr. Smith, the brother-in-law, 
who informed us that he intended taking it to Kins- 
man for interment. 


An Abolition Society has been formed at Sardinia, 
Brown county, Ohio. The object of the society, as 
stated in the second article of the constitution, is to 
hold up to public view the evils of slavery, and pro- 
cure, by all prudent means, its final and total aboli- 
tion throughout the United States. 

The Danvitle Intelligencer of Friday says: **The 
North Branch Canal continues in good navigable 
condition, and many of the merchants in this quarter 
are now receiving their goods by way of the canals, 
without any vexatious delay.” 


The dwelling of Col. John Morgan, of Chartiers 
Township, Washington county, was entirely con- 
sumed by fire, on the morning of the 3d inst. 


ANOTHER STEAMBOAT ACCIDENT. 
The De Witt Clinton appears to be an unfortu- 


nate steamer. Wegave yesterday a statement from 
the Captain, narrating an accident, by which two or 
three lives were lost, and the New York Advocate 
of yesterday says:—‘* We regret to learn that another 
accident occurred on the return of the De Witt 
Clinton to this city. A few minutes after leaving 
the whart at Catskill, between 8 and9 o’clock on 
Saturday evening, the captain and pilotat the same 
instant discovered a sail, and immediately stopped 
the engine. {n half a minute more the vessel struck 
the steamboat, and sunk. It provedto be a Staten 
Island oyster Schooner, having on board the captain, 
mate, and two sons of the captain, (lads) the young- 
est of which was drowned. ‘The others were saved, 
This accident was caused by the schooner steering 
directly for the steamboat, the master mistaking the 
light carried by the latter for a shore light.” 


Srone Roppery.—The dry goods store, No, 150 
South Second street, was entered on the night of 
Tuesday last, by means of a false key, and the fol- 
lowing among other goods stolen: 3 dozen fancy 
shawls; 2 dozen black worsted stockings; 6 pair of 
lambs’ wool do.; 1 dozen silk do.; 2 pieces gentle- 
men’s silk hdks., &c. A suitable reward will be 


g | paid for the recovery of the goods, 


Cuvier on Nationa Epucation.—Give schools 
betore political rights; make citizens comprehend 
the duties that the state of society imposes on them; 
teach them what are political rights before you ot- 
fer them for their enjoyment. ‘Then ail ameliora- 
tions will be made without eausing a shock; then 
each new idea, thrown upon good ground, will have 
time to germinate, to grow, and to ripen, without 
convulsing the social body. Imitate Nature, who, 
in the developement of beings, acts by gradation. 
‘The infant remains nine months in the body of its 
mother; man’s physical perfection only takes place 
at twenty or thirty, and his moral completion from 
thirty to forty. Institutions must have ages to pro- 
duce all their fruits; witness Christianity, the effects 
of which are not yet accomplished, notwithstanding 
a thousand years of existence. {Memoirs of Baron 


Cuvier. 


he was much gratified, and then bid the Sheriff an _ 


peared, and his disembodied spirit had taken its — 
flight to the eternal world—to that bourna from which | 


on—and after his arms were fastened down, the rope 


¥ 


efforts to breathe, struggled but little, and in six min- 


&e.—The Prisoner objected to having on an over- 
dress which the Sheriff had prepared for him~ ~ 
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SELECTIONS. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
BY N. P, WILLIS. 


Baie—grotto of Pausilyppo—tomb of Virgil—Poz- 
zuoli—ruins of the temple of Jupiter Serapis—the 
Lucrine lake—lake Avernus, the Tartarus of Vir- 
gil—temple of Proserpine—grotto of the Cumzan 
sybil—Nero’s villa—eape of Misenum—Koman 
villas—ruins of the temple of Venus—Cento Ca- 
merelle—the Stygian lake—the Elysian fields— 
Grotto del Cane--villa of Lucullus. 


We made the excursion to Baiz on one of those 
premature days of March common to Italy. A south 
wind and a warm sun gave it the feeling of June.— 
‘The heat was even oppressive as we drove through 
the city, and the long echoing grotio of Pausilyppo, 
always dim and cool, was peculiarly refreshing. — 
Near the eutrance to this curious passage under 
the mouutain, we stopped to visit the pa of Vir- 
gil, A ragged boy took us up a steep path to the 
gate of a vineyard, and winding in among the just 
budding vines, we came to a small ravine, in the 
mouth of which, right over the deep cut of the grot- 
to, stands the half ruined mausoleum which held the 
bones of the poct. An Englishman stood leaning 
against the entrance, reading from a pocket copy of 
the Aneid. He seemed ashamed to be caught with 
his classic, and put the book in his pocket as I came 
suddenly upon him, and walked off to the other side 
whistling an air from the Pirata, which is playing 
just now at San Carlo. We went in, counted the 
niches for the urns, stood afew minutes to indulge 
in what recollections we could summon, and then 
mounted to the top to huntfor the “ myrtle.” Even 
its root was cutan inch or two below the ground. We 
found violets, however, and they answered as well. — 
The pleasure of visiting such places, I think, is not 
found on the spot. .Vhe fatigue of the walk, the 
noise of a party, the difference between reality and 
imagination, and worse than all, the caprice of mood 
—one or the other of these things disturbs and de- 
feats for me the dearest promises of anticipation.— 
It isthe recollection that repays us. The picture 
recurs to the fancy tll it becomes familiar; and as 
the disagreeable circumstances of the visit fade from 
the memory, the imagination warms it into a poetic 
feeling, and we dwell upon it with the delight we 
looked for in vain when present. A few steps up 
the ravine, almost buried in luxuriant grass, stands 
a small marble tomb, covering the remains of an 
English girl, She died at Naples. It is as lovely a 
place to lie in as the world could show. Forward a 
little towards the edge of the hill some persun of 
taste has constructed a littte arbour, laced over with 
vines, fiom whence the city and bay of Naples is 
seen to the finest advantage. Paradise that it is! 

lt is odd to leave a city by aroad piercing the 
base of a broad mountain, in at one side and out at 
the other, after a subterranean drive of nearly a mile! 
‘The grotto of Passilyppo has been one of the won- 
ders of the world these two thousand years, and it 
exceeds all expectation as acuriosity. Its length is 
stated at two thousand three hundred and sixteen 
feet, its breadth twenty-two, and its height eighty- 
nine. It is thronged with carts and beasts of burden 
of all descriptions, and the echoing cries of these 
noisy Italian drivers are almost deatening. Lamps, 
struggling with the diatant daylight as you near the 
end, just make darkness visible, aral standing in the 
centre and looking either way, the far distant arch 
ot daylight glows like a fire through the cloud of 
dust. What with the impressiveness of the place, 
and the danger of driving in the dark amid so many 
obstructions, it is rather a stirring half-hour that is 
spentin its gloom! One emerges into the fresh 
open air and the bright light of day with a feeling of 
relief. 

The drive hence to Pozzuoli, four or five miles, 
was extremely beauuful. The fields were covered 
with the new aod tender grain, and by the short pas- 
sage through the grotto we had changed a busy and 
crowded city for scenes of as quiet rural loveliness 
ausevercharmed the eye. We soon reached the 
lip of the bay, and then the road turned away to the 
right, along the beach, passing the small island of 
Nisida, (where Brutus had a villa, and which is now 
a prison for the carbonari. ) 

Pozzuoli soon appeared, and mountinga hill we 
descended into its busy square, and were instantly 
beset by near a hundred guides, boatmen and beggars, 
all preferring their claims and services at the tops 
of theirvoices, 1 fixed my eye on the most intelli- 
gent fuce among them, a curly headed fellow in a 
red lazzaroni cap, and succeeded, with some loss of 
temper, in getting him aside from the crowd and 
bargaining for our boats. 

While the boatmen were forming themselves into 
a circle to cast lots for the bargain, we walked up to 
the famous ruins of the temple of Jupiter Serapis.— 
This was one of the largest and richest temples of 
antiquity. It was a quadrangular building, near the 
edge of the sea, lined with marble, and sustained by 
columns of solid cipollino, three of which are still 
standing. It was buried by an earthquake and for- 
gotten for a century or two, till in 1750 it was dis- 
covered by a peasant, who struck the top of one of 
the columns in digging. We stepped around over 
the prostrate fragments, building it up once more in 
fancy, and peopling the aisles with priests and wor- 
shippers. In the centre of the temple was the place 


of sacrifice, raised by flights of steps, and at tne foot 


the victims were fastened, and near them the re- 
ceptacles for their blood and ashes. The whole 
scene has a stamp of grandeur. We obeyed the eall 
of our red bonnet guide, whose boat waited for us 
at the temple stairs, very unwillingly, 

As we pushed offirom the shore, we deviated a 
moment from our course to look at the ruins of the 
ancient mole, Here probably St. Paul set his foot, 
landing to pursue his, way to Rome. The great 
apostle spent seven days at this place, which was 
then called Puteoli—a fact that attaches to ita deeper 
interest than it draws from all the antiquities of 
which itis the centre. 

We kept on our way along the beautiful bend of 
the shore of Baiz, and passing on the right a small 
mountain formed in thirty-six hours by a volcanic 
explosion, some three hundred yearsago, we came 
to the Lucrine Lake, so famous in the classies for 
its oysters. The same explosion that made the 
Monte Nuovo, and sunk the little village of Triper- 
gele, destroyed the oyster-beds of the poets. 

A ten minutes’ walk brought us to the shores of 
lake Avernus—the **Tartarus”’ of Virgil. ‘This was 
classic ground indeed, and we hoped to have found 
a thumbed copy of the Enied in the pocket of the 
cicerone. He had not even heard of the poet. A 
rain on the opposite shore, reflected in the still, 
dark water, is supposed to have been a temple dedi- 
cated to Proserpine. If she was allowed to be present 
at her own worship, she might have been consoled 
for her abduction. A spot of more secluded loveli- 
ness could scarce be found. The lake lay like a 
sheet of silver at the foot of the ruined temple, the 
water looking unfathomably deep through the clear 
reflection, and the fringes of low shrubbery leasing 
down onevery side, were doubled in the bright mir- 
ror, the likeness even fairer than the reality. 

Our unsentimental guide hurried us away as we 
were seating ourselves upon the banks, and we struck 
into a narrow foot-path of wild shrubbery which cir- 
cled the lake, and in a few minutes stood before 
the door of agrotto sunk in the sides of the hill. 
Here dwelt the Cumzan sybil, and by this dark pas- 
sage, the souls of the ancients passed from ‘lartarus 
to Elysium. The guide struck a light and kindled 
two large torches, and we followed him into the nar- 
row cavern; walking downwards at a rapid pace for 
ten or fifteen minutes. Witha turn to the right, 
we stood before a low archway which the guide en- 
tered, up to hiskneesin water at the first step. It 
looked like the mouth of an abyss, and the ladies 
refused to goon. Six or seven stout fellows had 
followed us in, and the guide assured us we should 
be safe on their backs. I mounted first myself to carry 
the torch, and holding my head very low, we went 
plunging on, turning to the right and left througha 
crooked passage, dark as Erebus, till 1 was set down 
on a raised Jedge called the sydil’s bed. The Jady 
behind me, I soon discovered by her screams, had 
not made so prosperous a voyage. She had insisted 
on being taken up something in the side-saddle fash- 
ion; and the man, not accustomed to hold so heavy 
a burden on his hip with one arm, had stumbled and 
lether slip up to her Knees in water. He took her 
immediately, in hisown homely but safer fashion, 
and she was soon set beside me on the sybil’s stony 
couch, dripping with water, and quite out of tem- 
per with antiquities. 

The rest of the party followed, and the guide 
lifted the torches to the dripping roof of the cavern, 
and showed us the remains of a beautiful mosaic with 
which the place was once evidently encrusted.— 
Whatever truth there may be in the exisience of the 
sybil, these had been, doubtlessly, luxurious baths, 
and probably devoted by the Roman emperors to se- 
cret licentiousness. ‘the guide pointed out tous a 
small perforation in the rear of the sybil’s bed, 
whence, he said, (by what authority I know not,) 
Caligula used to watch the lavations of the nymph. 
It communicates with an outer chamber. 

We reappeared, our nostrils edged with black 
from the smoke of the torches, and the ladies’ dresses 
ina melancholy plight, between smoke and water. 
It would be a witch of a sybil that would tempt us 
to repeat our visit. 

We retraced our steps, and embarked for Wero’s 
villa, lt was perhaps a half mile father down the 
bay. The only remains of it were some vapour 
baths, built over a boiling spring which extended un- 
der the sea. One of our boatmen waded first a few 
feet intothe surf, and plunging under the cold sea- 
water, brought up a handtul of warm gravel—the 
evitence of a submarine outlet from the springs be- 
yond. We then mounted a high and ruined flight 
of steps, and entered a series of chambers dug out of 
the rock, where an old man was stripping off his 
shirt, to go through the usual process of taking eggs 
dowe to boil in the fountain. He took his bucket, 
drew a long breath of tresh air, and rushed away by 
a dark passage, from whence he reappeared in three 
or four minutes, the eggs boiled, and the perspira- 
tion streaming from his body like rain. He set the 
bucket down, and rushed te the door, gasping as if 
from suffocation. ‘The eggs were boiled hard, but 
the distress of the old man, and the danger of such 
sudden changes of atmosphere to his health, quite 
destroyed our pleasure at the phenomenon. 

Hense to the cape of Misenum, the curve of the 
bay presents one continuation of Roman villas. And 
certainly there was not probably in the world, a 
place more adapted to the luxury of which it was 
the scene. These natural baths, the many mineral 
waters, the balmy climate, the fertile soil, the love- 
ly scenery, the matchless curve of the shore from 


still remain two rings of Corinthian brsss, to which | 


Pozzuoli to the cape, and the vicinity, by that won- 


derful subterranean passage, to a popalous capital on 
the other side of a range of mountains, rendered 
Baiz a natural paradise to the emperors. It was 
improved as we see, Temples to Venus, Diana and 
Mercury, the villas of Marius, of Hortensius, of 
Cesar, of Lucullus, and others whose masters are 
disputed, follow each other in rival beauty of situa- 
tion. ‘The ruins are not much now, except the 
temple of Venus, which isone of the most pietaur- 
esque fragments of antiquity I have ever seen. The 
long vines hang throug the rent in its circular roof, 
and the bright flowers cling to the crevices In Its 
still half splendid walls with the very poetry of de- 
cay. Our guide here proposed a lunch. We sat down 
on the immense stone which has fallen from the 
ceiling, and ina few minutes the rough table was 
spread with a hundred open oysters from Fusaro, 
(near lake Avernus, ) bottles at will of lagrima chris- 
ti from Vesuvius, boiled crabs from the shore beneath 
the temple of Mercury, fish fromthe Lucrine lake 


classic than refreshing. We drank to the goddess, 
(the only one in mythology, bythe way, whose wor- 
ship hss not fallen into contempt, ) and leaving twen- 
ty ragged descendants of ancient Baiw to feast on 
the remains, mounted our donkeys and started over 
land for ** Elystum.” 

We passed the villa of Hortensius, to which Nero 
invited his mother, with the design of murdering her, 
visited the immense subterranean chambers in which 
water was kept for the Roman fleet, the horrid 
prisons called the Cento Camerelle of the emperors, 
and then rising the hill at the extremity of the cape, 
the Stygian lake lay off on the right, a broad and 
gloomy pool, and around its banks spread the Ely- 
sian fields, the very home and centre of classic fable. 
An overflowed marsh, and an adjacent cornfield will 
give you a perfect idea of it. ‘The sun was setting 
while we swallowed our disappointment, and we 
turned our donkeys’ heads towards Naples. 

We left the city again this morning by the grotto, 
Pausily ppo,to visit the celebrated ** Grotto del Cane.’ 
It is about three miles off, on the borders of a pretty 
lake, once the crater of a voleano. On the way there 
arose a violent debate in the party on the propriety 
of subjecting the poor dogs to the distress of the 
common experiment. We had not yet decided the 
point when we stopped before the door of the keep- 
er’s house. Two miserable looking terriers had 
set up ahowl, accompanied with a ferocious and 
half-complaining bark from our first appearance 
around the turn of the road, and the appeal was ef- 
fectual. We dismounted and walked towards the 
grotto, determined to refuse to see a phenomenon. 
Our scruples were unnecesaary. ‘lhe door was sur- 
rounded with another party less merciful, and as we 
approached, two dogs were dragged out by the heels, 
and thrown lifeless on the grass. We gathered 
round them, and while the old woman cooly locked 
the door of the grotto, the poor animals began to 
kick, and aftera few convulsions, struggled to their 
feet and crept teebly away. Fresh dogs were offer- 
ed to our party, but we contented ourselves with the 
more innocent experiments, The mephitic air of 
this cave rises to a foot above the surface of the ground 
and a torch put into it, was immediately extinguish- 
ed. Ithas been described too often, however, to 
need arepetition. We took a long stroll around the 
lake, which was covered with wild-fowl, visited the 
remains of a villa of Lucuilus on the opposite shore, 
and returned to Naples to dinner.—M. Y. Mirror. 


MIGRATION OF ANIMALS. 


The migration of animals, that is, the travel- 
ling of a certain number of the same species to- 
ward a certain place of destination, or in a cer- 
tain direction, is one of the most remarkable 
phenomena in natural history. Migration takes 
place with quadrupeds, fishes, birds, and insects. 
As to the first, it does not appear that any of 
them migrate periodically, and regularly, like 
many species of fish and birds, for which a suf- 
ficient reason may be found inthe almost unin- 
terrupted passage which air and water permit, 
whilst the land offers many impediments to 
change of place. Yet some quadrupeds are sud- 
denly seized by the desire of migration. The 
lemming rat, which is found in the northern 
paris of Europe, migrates at irregular periods, 
when a severe winter is approaching, in incredi- 
ble numbers, and always ina straight line, stop- 
ping not forrivers orlakes. Some other quad- 
rupeds, also, occasionally move in large num- 
bers and for considerable distances; but their 
expeditions do not take place at regular periods 
and seem to be owing to accidental causes.— 
The buffaloes (properly bisons) in the western 
| wild of America, and the wild horses, sometimes 
takes long journeys in large bodies. Some fishes 
also, remove into warmer situations during win- 
ter; thus the salmon leaves the rivers and shores 
on the approach of winter, to seek the warmer 
waters of the deep sea; other fish do the same. 
The cod-fish move in great numbers, about the 
month of May, from tne northern seas towards 
Newfoundland. The shoals of herring, which 
traverse the ocean,are innumerable. The same, 
inthe case with the mackerel, pilchare, anchovy 


&c. That insects migrate is well known: for | 


and bread from Pozzuoli. The meal was not less | 


instance, locusts, ants, &c. and move with sur- 
prising obstinacy ina given direction.—The 
animals, however, with whose migration man is 
most familiar, are some species of birds. The 
facts which are known relative to this point, 
are very curious, and yet leave a vast field for 
interesting observation. Some birds regularly 
return, after a certain absence, not only to the 
same country, but to the same spot where they 
built their nests before,or where they were bred. 
Many storks which become half tame in Germa- 
ny, have been marked, and found to return re- 
gularly to their own nests, built ona wheel, 
which the peasants of that country, particularly 
in the north, place for that purpose, on the cor- 
ner of roofs of their houses. The same is rela- 
ted of swallows, and other birds of passage; 
other birds do not return toa particular country, 
but travel according to circumstances, from one 
toanother. Among the former are some which 
remain in the country of their nativity only as 
long as is necessary to breed and bring up their 
young: others are absent but for a very short 
time. The loriot remains but three months in 
the middle regions of Europe, whilst the lark 
is absent but for a very short time. Brehem, a 
German, has collected many interetsing facts 
respecting the birds of passage. Generally 
speaking, they are determined as to the place 
where they build their nests, by the means of 
susbistence which they find; as for instance, 
the grosbeak, goldfinch, pigeons, cranes, land- 
rails, several species of herons, woodcock, 
geese, and ducks. In 1819, the fruit of the 
pine tree being scarcein the north of Europe, 
whilst it was very abundant in the central parts, 
large numbers of the cropbill which live npon 
this food, were found in the latter regions. The 
drought in 1819, made the meadows round Al- 
tanburgh, in Saxony, very dry, and no landrails 
(in general frequent there) during the season. 
They had fled to the valley of the Rhine, where 
the draught had been less. The cold in the 
winter, also has much influence on the migra- 
tion of birds. The winter of 1821’22, was very 
mild in middle Europe, whilst in the north, it 
was unusually cold, in consequence of which 
many birds were seen in Germany, which hard- 
ly ever quit the norther regions. Some birds 
of Bohemia went to Switzerland, and some birds 
arrived in France, which never had been seen 
there before. The contrary took place during 
the following winter, when the mercury stood 
in Germany, much lower than in Sweden. 
liunters and other peopie living much in the 
open air, know that certain birds do not migrate 
except on the approach of a severe winter. 
How are these birds led to migrate at such 
seasous? The general and easy answer is, by 
Instinct Canwe meanby this term, a certain 
direct interposition of Providrnce, which drives 
the birds away because a severe winter is com- 
ing on? Instinct however is supposed by mauy 
to be guided by general laws. In what way, 
however, the birds are led to guard against the 
severity of the approaching season, whether by 
a peculiar sensibility to the causes from which 
its severity will proceed, or in other way, we 
know not. Much however of what we call Jn- 
stinct in the conduct of animals, may necessari- 
ly imply rejiection. The vicissitudes of atmos- 
phere, on the arrival of the migrating time, 

have also a great influence upon them. Most 
birds perform their migration during the night; 

some species, however, by day. Others stop 
not, either by day or night. To the class which 
fly by day, belong the birds of prey, which ob- 
tain their food by day,--the crow, pie, titmouse, 

wren, woodpecker, chaffinch, goldfinch, lark, 

swallow, and some others. Those which stop 

not, day or night, are the heron, wagtail, yellow 

hammer, plover, stork, crane, wi.d goose, swan. 

It is very remarkable, that individuals of those 
species, which travel day and night, and which, 

by some cause, are prevented from migrating, 
remain during all the time of the migration of 
their species, awake, and only occupy themselve 

with taking food. These birds like particularly 

to travel in bright moon light. Many birds ob- 

tain their food on the wing. The swallows, 

traversing the sea, catch insects; fishing birds 

catch fish, whilst they continue their journey. 

if the titmouse, wren, woodpecker, and pie rest, 

for some time, on the branches of the trees, 

they soon resume their flight, after having fed. 

Those birds which habitually alight on spots 

where they find nourishment in abundance, 

never remain longer than two days in succession, 

if nothing opposes the continuance of their 

flight. It is a cursous fact, that, at these times, 

many birds utter cries such as they are never 


heard to make at any other time. Unlegs oblig. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


ed fogs to keep near the ground, birds gen- them; the reasonings ; ‘ng h 
erally fly very high during their migration. even more willingly than his faets, and thus, aceord- | 0 manuscripts in the British Museum in 1821 was | bankments and other places wh the f, ; > ng er. 
Of all migrating birds cranes, are perhaps, ing - Julian, under the notion of avoiding quackery, | 17,937, besides 16,423 charters, &e.; between that | may be expected to vibelied is eee always c 
the most remarkable. They seem to be most ey have in all their legislative changes, been pecu- | year and 1832 there were added to the former 3,667 | secured by the introduction of oak sleepers. The B bearing, 
endowed with foresight. They call each other peo Oh, Mn ea of quacks.—Bulwar’s England Tuan ie on os the er 21,604 volumes | whole tength of the road is thirty two miles, and mark, in 
te eae age OA the English. MSS. in the latter year, During the same tnter- | posts are placed every quarter of a mile to mark returne 
vy ’ ays before they dep County Cork Recorp Court.—Lessee of Jere- | val 2,670 charters, &c., were added, and these raised | distance. —T'ie Rail Way Companion. “ having t 


assemble and make a great noise, as if consult- 
ing; after which they arrange themselves in two 
lines, forming an angle, at the vertex of which 


miah Casey and others v. S. Jervis. —This was an 
action brought by the plaintiffs.to prove the validity 
of a lease, alleged to have been made by Samuel 
Jervis, and bearing date the 29th Sept. 1796. 


Tae British Mustcum.—The number of volunies 


the number, in 183%, to 19,093. Of printed books 
the number of volames was, in 1821, 115.925, and 
in 1852, 218,957; the additional 103,032 volumes 
with which the library was enriched b:tween those 
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tals bearing the rail are spiked down. On the em- 


gifts is very ancient, and was formerly carried to q 
great extent. The sovereign used to accept gilts 


New Year’s Girts.—The custom of New Year’s | 


self of it: 
until the 
tion, the 


is the leader, who appears to exercise authority a : ‘ trom his courtiers and prineipal favourite d 
and give orders, for instance,to form a circle in a Mr. M. M‘Carthy stated the ease. Several wit- | years arose from benefactions of 7,000 volumes, the | also in the habit of an = Bes. i ma Sr, ee tonness, 
t hful of eagles’ h, | nesses were produced to prove the hand- writing of | gift of King George the Fourth; 2,000 volumes of | y; : & presents to certain Indi. and glass 
; empest, or be watchful of eagles approach, ; >. A ede umes OF | viduals; the Prince, however, taking care tl 
: & ; : those signatures whose were attached to the lease. works on Italian history and topography, vy Sir R . wae, ever, taking care that the For th 
c.;he also gives the sign to descend and take| Catherine Meagher produced a document | C. Hoare, Bart.; donations wore ‘n ail he | of tl 
food. If he is tired, he places himself at the which she had seen Samuel Jervis write, and which | library, either MSS. or books, by the me 3 F ‘Hull he that 
; end of the line, and the bird next behind him) corresponded with his signature to the lease. and A. Wolley, Esqrs., Rev. Thos. Kerrick, W R. | that on one oceasion he presented to his master, Hen- se i 
takes his placc. They utter during the night, Cross-examined by Mr. Bennett—What age are | Stokes, and Gurney, Esqrs, of a sum in gold for a New Year’s 
more piercing cries than during the day, and it} you, Mrs. Maher? Witness: What do you think? | Kingsborough, and late Count J. de Puisape, and folded down at 
seem as if orders and answers were given. Wild Witness: what do you suppose? I} the Rev. George Coxe. We are glad to observe that Kine found the The 
way. To| ink about 28—why tien you may guess the Parliamentary grant for the support of this noble | pj en Eli approac! 
y pac A PI himself. Queen Elizabeth supplied herself 
ble bird again—[laughter.] Well, 50?—try your hand again | establishment, has been much increased of late years. | of the tr 
enanie ir sto fiy with ease, and continue ong —(laughter. Reaily, Leannot imagine? you, a conn: In at was te 007 14s. 4d cases eyears. wardrabe and jewels principally from New Year’s I had 
on the wing, they must fly against the wind, in| estior end not able. te O7 I4s. 4d, bat it was reduced gifts. Dr. Drake has given a list of some of these 
hich ’ 10 gh.) _ You have | in 1824 to £4,847; for this, compensation appears to presents; ost’ the ite a certain 
which respect flying is directly opposite to sail-| not many grey hairs in your head? You're not s9; have been made in 1825, when there was added toa! Most the items we find the following: ‘hich | 
ing. Sportsmen are well acquainted with this | you have got a share of them. [continued laughter.] | regular grant of £15 M6 ial , £7 0 a | ** Most of the Peers and Peeresses of the Realm, the wan. * 
f > 5 a special one of £7,500; | Bishops, the Chief Officers of State, her Majesty’ tion; bu 
act. Ifthe wind is unfavorable for atime, the| Mr. Bennett—When were you\married? the largest annual grant seems to have been in 1829 | I 
migration is retarded, yet never entirely given married on the 4th September, 1815. How well | viz. £19,899; and that for the last year was £16,922. | sad ena eae nen sbed ee, the aay ine. . ul 
up, only the birds arrive much leaner, fatigued you remember the day. I dare say, sir, that you The Museum has, besides, a small income of £1289 | —consistin eit! ‘ vi vm rapt y at a 90% one Who 
b hei It i too remember the day you were married ?— ereat 15s. 8d., arising from funded ier ora sum money » Jewe Ss, trin- ken. V 
y their efforts. It is astonishieg how tender ate I Ma . > nded property; so that, ins kets, or wearing apparel. The Archbishop ef Can 
aughter.] J am not very accurate as to the day, but dependently of a sum derived from an incident: hur defence 
birds, as the linget, f t t out f neidental | t y gay 
, as the linget, for instance, set Out from) | think [ remember the night pretty well—[continu- | sale of duplicate books, its inc last y | terbury usually gave £40, the Archbishop of York, duals w 
the extremity of Norway, and brave a long jour-| ed laughter.) How did you come to know your hus- | ed to £18,211 15 "sd, "The whole 
ney, even over the ocean. The quails, which | band first? He used to come to my father’s house. year, lin eee 
are heavy in their flight, wait on the shores of | What were you then? 1 was a maid—[laughter. ]— | 8s. 4d. and the whole 572 3s 2d tak it, 
the Mediterranean, often a long time, fora fa- live Qpposite Bally- | of which £9,925 3s. 9d. were paid in ‘salaries and self. 
vorable wind, of which they immediately avail | chapel. ‘hen I must take for"granted, ss he | exira service money, and £4,522 Is. 11d. in thea 
themselves, waiting on all the islands. the He so near the chapel, he kept a public heuse?— | quisition of objects of literature, science, fine arte 
wind suddenly changes, many ate drowned in but means of living besives. Se. fn 1851 anc 1832 the Museum sold 12,338 vo- | strings; and Smith. the revel 
the sea. Certain birds, the moor hen, a books, which produced a sum of | Majesty with two a t 
: ppose! re witness | £2, s. 3d., ov about 3s. 3d. per volume. It such ac 
&c. being unable to fly for any considerable dis-| sitated. Answer my question—what did you marry | may be useful to add, that ; i : ime to 
tance, travel partly on foot. Some even (as| for?—what did “for?—( publi 
’ partly on foot. or?—what did you marry yourself for?—(laughter. } | the public every Monday, Wednesday, and Frida AN ESCAPE FROM THE GUILLOTINE was infl 
the great auk d d Counsel—-hang f I tell y ys NE. 
eg auk or penguin, diver an guellemot) unse ang me if I tell you that. in every week, except in the Christmas, Easter, and “Another victim!” : . the last 
migrate by water. Ornithologists have observ- of were then read, and | Whitsun weeks, on Ash Wednesday and Good Fri- 1 ki involuntarily, as striking 
) ed that, on the old continent, birds migrate in | #ded In as evidence. day, Thanksgiving and Fast days, and during th ooking through a window which commanded a 
tf autumn to the southwest, and in the it ng to- The jury retired, and after an absence of about an | month of September. The snes are from ns ts | of the principal entrance to the prison, I Lard se 
} ward the-northeast; yet the courses of rivers hour, returned a verdict for the defendant. _ | four. The Reading Room is open between the same observed a crowd who, with the shouts of “pain ange p 
entities Cone or Diszases By TAE Rorat Toucu.—This | hours every day in the week except Sundays, Good ou sang,” were dragging some unfortunate man ty appli 
se | power is said to have been first ascribed to Edward | Friday, the Christmas, Ea Vhi i , ness the 
el Ta thie! ribed to y, u , Easter, and Whitsun weeks, | to confinement, preparatory to his final debut on 
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ing her. I laid my hand on the pistol which 1! 
always carried, but perhaps awed by her firm 
bearing, he departed, without making any re- 
mark, in the direction. of the wine cellars. He 
returned shortly, loaded with several bottles, 
having to appearance, previously satisfied him- 
self of its quality. Having regaled themselves 
until they became in a state of beastly intoxica- 
tion, they left us, having first, out of mere wan- 
tonness, destroyed ag@arge quantity of china 
and glass, which unfortunately lay in their way. 

For three days we continued unnanoyed by 
any of the revolutionary spirits; at the end of 
that time we learnt with horror that poor Le 
Cour had fallen into their hands, and would on 
the following day undergo his trial as a Royalist. 

The next day came, and the hour was fast 
approaching appointed for the commencement 
of the trial. 

I had ever remarked that my sister possessed 
a certain noble-mindedness and contempt of self 
which had insured her my esteem and affec- 
tion; but L was yet to learn that she was a hero- 
ine. In the present instance she was the only 
one whose presence of mind remained unsha- 
ken. Well knowing the disregard paid to any 
defence proceeding from the unfortunate indivi- 
duals whose deplorable fate had brought them 
before this bloody tribunal, as also the unwil- 
lingness evinced by legal characters to under- 
take it, she determined to perform the part her- 
self. I was astounded at the extraordinary reso- 
lution she had formed. A young and beautiful 
girl, who had hitherto appeared to me timid as 
3 fawn, to array herself in a court of justice—and 
such a court--in defence of one whom it was a 
crime tosuccour. In vain I remonstrated—she 
was inflexible. She delayed her departure to 
the last moment, to render her appearance as 
striking as possible. Probably she thought the 
power of beauty might effect that which justice 
might plead for in vain. If so, never was beau- 
ty applied to nobler purpose. I could not wit- 
ness the exhibition, and therefore remained at 
home, in an agony of apprehension for the re- 
sult. 

Whether the beauty and eloquence of this 
fair creature softened the hearts of the miscre- 
ants who presided at that dreadful tribanal, I 
know not, but she was successful. The sentence 
of death which Canoc (who formed one of the 
members of this tribunal) endeavoured to have 
decreed against our relative, was commuted to 
banishment for life, with three months imprison- 
ment as a kind of prepasation. 

Morning after morning passed, and regularly 
as the hour of ten came’ round did it find my, 
sister at the prison gate an applicant for admis- 
sion, bearing such luxuries as bis prison fare did 
not afford; and it is with a shudder of horror 
that I recall to my mind when accompanying 
her, the sight of blood, warm perhaps from the 
heart of some victims to private revenge, stream- 
ing down the gutter which conveyed it to the 
Saone. 

It was during the performance of one of these 
morning duties that we remarked a young lady, 
whom we had known a few months before as 
the leading star of fashions in Lyons, now walk- 
ing alone to convey to her husband such conso- 
lation as the sight of her would afford. She, as 
is ever the case, early became surrounded by a 
crowd of admirers, all envying the look which 
accidentally she might cast upon any one in 
particular, Of all these none had so distinguish 
ed himself in her eyes (as he thought) as N . 
and he industriously circulated rumours that he 
would shortly receive the hand in marriage, 
which was the object of general rivalry; and 
even the day was named when all doubts would 
be setatrest. Fortune, however, decided oth- 
erwise, and threw ih the way a young man 
whose accomplishments appeared in her eyes to 
outweigh the pretensions of all others. His no- 
ble countenance interested her—his elegant fi- 
gure captivated her—and a few weeks saw the 
charming—the universally admired Annette be- 
come the bride of Romeo de Pouilli. Truly 
might he say with Casar, Veni, vidi, vici. ‘I 
came, I saw, 1 conquered.” 

The deathsthis event occasioned must be ac- 
knowledged were but few, but the disappoint- 
ment, [ may say, general; and as N—— had at 
One time possessed the happiness through the 
Prospect of winning the prize, saw now that 
all hopes were perished, his share of disappoint- 
ments were the largest; and although time seem- 
ed to have washed from his mind the memory 
of his blighted prospects, still to the veteran 
Physiognomist, traces were discernible in his 


features of deep and bitter enmity to his. suc- 
cessful ine 


» 


Time had passed with this happy pair in a 
continual round of pleasure until the event took 
place, which consigned so many of the élite of 
France to the scaffold. De Poulli and N—— 
were both of the royalist creed; but N 
adopted the revolutionary principles to wreak 
his vengeance on the man, who, as he said, had 
robbed him ofhis happiness—they both having 
been suitors to thé reigning beauty cf Lyons, 
the consequence was that De Pouilli immediate- 
ly became the inmate of a dungeon there to wait 
until the moment had arrived when the revenge 
of N could consign him to the guillotine. — 
On the occasion of her first visit to her husband 
i prison she had been summoned to attend the 
wretch who was the source of all her misery in 
an apartment, the window of which looked out 
upon the guillotine, where three unfortunate 
individuals were about to be executed, and ad- 
dressing her, he‘said, without any introduction: 

“There, feast your eyes upon the scene be- 
fore you, and consider that ere three days pass, 
the axe, which you see now about to fall on 
those miscreants, will sever the beautiful neck 
of your adored. 

‘Unable to endure the sight, for at the mo- 
ment he finished the axe fell upon one of the 
unfortunate wretches,” related Mad. de Pouilli, 
“f sank to the ground, and on my recovery, 
found him watching over me with a look of 
anxious tenderness—with my faculties returned 
my sense of De Pouilli’s situation, and I eagerly 
seized on this moment to endeavour to procure 
his liberty. As his wife did I sue for him, but in 
vain—in vain I conjured by every motion calcu- 
lated to move the breast of man with compassion 
—allin vain! At last 1 touched upon the love 
he so often had professed for me, and named 
this as an opportunity to prove his sincerity.— 
Hitherto he had gazed upon me with a voidness 
of countenance, but like oilthrown on fire it re- 
vived the slumbering flame o? hatredwhich I had 
hoped to have subdued.” 

“Can you,” said he, remind me of those mo- 
ments, and use them as arguments in his favor! 
Do you suppose that my memory only retains- 
the recollection of my former love, and not the 
means by which my happiness was blasted?— 
Can I forget that | had a rival—that ‘ha? rival 
was the high born, haughty and favoured De 
Pouilli, and that he now lies in prison waiting 
only my command todie? No, no; do not de 
ceive yourself, but hear the only terms on which 
he lives. The time is arrived when priestcraf 
and all its rules are set at naught--freedom for 
heart and hand is amongst the blessings of the 
age. Consent to be mine--discard him from your 
love--and he is free!” 

‘‘He uttered this last sentence in a slow im- 
pressive manner, that I’ might fully understand 
his meaning; and when he had concluded, I 
still continued to gaze upon him, as if bereft of 
my senses. Whether he thought favourably of 
my silence, I know not, but relaxing the seve- 
rity of his countenance, he approached me, and 
inquired whether I was prepared to purchase 
my husband’s life on such terms. The inquiry 
aroused me from the state of torpor into which 
his declaration had thrown me,—every nerve 
seemed strung anew,—my voice was changed 
from that of supplication to that of desperation, 
as I bitterly reviled him, and rushed from the 
room, leaving him montionless with surprise.” 
As she finished her relation, she burst into tears, 
unable any longer to controul her feelings, and 
wringing her hands implored the intercession of 
heaven in behalfof her husband. 

A few mornings after, her husband inform- 
ed her that N had directed him to prepare 
for his execution on the following day. With 
this terrible information she returned to us, and 
the scene which took place was truly heart ren- 
ding; she tore her hair—beat Her breast—call- 
ed herself her husband’s destroyer—and vented 
curses on the beauty which had murdered him; 
—lastly, throwing herself on her knees before 
my sister, she implored her to save her husband’s 
life. Inevershall forget the astonishment with 
— I gazed on my sister, as she said calm- 

F “I cannot save his life—it is for you to accom- 


plish that.” she cried wistfully, “Oh! iff 


ee how;—tell me—what can I do to save 
im??? 
‘Return to N-——,” replied she collectedly, 
“and say you consent to his proposal!” 
We were positively aghast, and before a word 
could be said, she continued—*If you will be 
uided by me, you shall suffer no dishonour.— 
to N——, I repeat,—say that when your 
husband has his passport in his hands, and you 
see him, from his. windows if he pleases, parting 


from death and danger, you will resign yourself 
into his hands!—trust to me for the rest, and 
now begone.” Such an influence had Maria 
over her weaker friend, that without another 
word¢o any one, she departed. Half an hour 
had passed ere she returned; pale and ghastly 
she entered the apartment, and sought, by a 
flood of tears, to ease her over-burdened heart. 

The morning came, and after a long interview 
with my sister, during which I was not present, 
she departed with a kind of cheerfulness, that 
raised suspicions in my mind of her sanity. I 
watched her from the window which overlook- 
ed the prison, until she entered the gate, and 
when it closed upon her, I thought it would be 
for ever! 

Three months after, we wege the inhabitants 
of another soil, refugees from our country, sha- 
ring the same roof with those whose sufferings 
had endeared them to us,—these were M. and 
Madame de Pouilli,—the story of their escape is 
short. 

On the morning of her departure to the pri- 
son, after her interview with my sister, who gave 
her advice as to the only course left her, she 
visited the monster N——, who was highly 
pleased at her unexpected compliance, and ev- 
ery thing was done as she dictated. . Night saw 
her husband with his passport, in a post carriage 
on the road to England, and in a few hours his 
wife joined him—he, having, by a preconcerted 
understanding, waited for her on the road. 


THE SUPPOSED OST. 

Happy effects of Early Recoltections.---An old 
lady -who had hitherto played that most impor- 
tant part ina conversation piece, the part of a 
patient listener, looked up from her patchwork 
and remarked. ‘*We have ‘all heard much of 
unaccountable appearances, and of sights and 
sounds strange to mortal eye and ear; but no 
one has yet alluded to the horrors of a ghostly 
persecution. I was subject to one. And ifit 
be worth your while to listen to me, these are 
the facts. ‘My father, in 97, was receiver of 
the land-tax fora very large district. I had 
lost my mother and was the sole surviver of 
thirteen children. I was about twenty, when a 
ball was given at Harfield House, in honor of 
the Marquis’s birthday, and at nine o’clock, my 
father handed my chaperone and myself into a 
carriage, with an intimation that he had ordered 
the horses at two. The night was dark and 
stormy; torrents of rain fell at intervals, and the 
lightning was frequent and vivid. I was press- 
ed by the Marchionéss to remain all night, but 
1 remembered my father, and was firm. I 
reached home with considerble difficulty, and 
found my father absent, and a note to this effect: 
‘Dear Fanny, ‘There is some apprehension of 
a riot in the neighbourhood, and the magistrates 
have required my assistance. Occupy my room 
to-night, instead of your own. I will explain my 
reasons for this request when [ return.’ Fa- 
tigued and anxious, | sought with a heavy heart 
arestless pillow. Aware that Government money 
to a considerable amount had very recently 
been paid into the Colonels hands, and was at 
that moment lodged in his escrutoire, I could 
perfectly comprehend his wish that I should 
occupy his room. But his personal safety ap- 
peared to be in peril, and 1 listened long and 
anxiously for the sound of his return. All was 
still. The storm had lulled; and the wind moan- 
ed through the avenue at distant istervals 
heavily and sullenly like the few last sobbings 
of an angry child. I examined the escrutoire: 
it waslocked. The large closet which fronted 
the fire place, and which had been rarely open- 
ed since my mother’s death, was fastened like-. 
wise. 1 thought of him who has ever promised 
to aid those who with humility and earnestness 
seek his throne; and having dropped the night- 
bolt, had succeeded in eomposing my mind, and 
was on the very point of dropping into an un- 
easy slumber, when I saw, by the light of the 
dying embers of the fire, the closet-door open 
and a man’s figure issue from it. Frightened as I 
was, I had yet power to observe his movements. 
He went up to the escrutoire, which he examin- 
ed ina hurried manner: gradually approached 
the bed, stood by it and wrung his hands, as if 
indeep distress; and then; as though he had at 
length taken, and would abide by his resolution, 
drew from his breast a large clasp knife, and 
aimed itat my throat. Then, indeed, my forti- 
tud@ gave way to my fears, Ishrieked loudly 
for aid, and rang the bell vehemently. The 
housekeeper and her niece, who were sitting up 
in expectation of my father’s return, heard my 


cries and came to. my assistance. They found. 


a}ten one who lived ten years in |. UT setvice. 
}My name is Robert Southernwo: 1,””, “What, 


the bedroom door as I had left it, bolted; the — 
closet as ithad been for months, locked. It 
was instantly, and in my presence, broken open. 

It was empty!” In no way were its contents 
deranged or disordered; nor could any trace be 
discovered of a recent visit to its shelves. The 
whole affair appeared inexplicable. It was im- 
possible to keep such a strange occurrence free 
from comment and exaggeration. The ghost 
that had appeared at Marwood Hill was the topic 

of the neighbourhood. The enquiries I had to 
answer, the relations, corrections, explanations 
and repetitions [ was obliged to give, were be- 
yond measure annoying, I was quizzed, cross. : 
questioned, stared at, asked over and over again 
by simpering misses if t had ever seen the ghost 
again, and sneeringly interrogated by their gap-. 
ing papas, if I really believed the appearance © 
supernatural, till it became painful for me to go 
into society. Thus matters stood for five years; 

I bearing and bracing the laugh, and the sneer, 
and the incredulous remark of those who were 
but too happy to torture me with their imagin- 
ings on the subject; but invariably refusing to 
admit there was any mistake on my part or any 
possibility of deception. At the end of that 
period, a prisoner under sentence of death in 
the county jail, desired to see my father. 
**You don’t recollect me, sir, I dare say,” was 
his Salutation, as his visiter entered his cell. 
“Notin the least, my maa; have we ever met 
before?” sir, I’m sadly chatted; but still 
I thought you would not have so t/ tally forgot. 


Southernwood! whose wife nurse poor 
boys? Lam, indeed, sorry it should have come 
to this.” ‘‘Keep your pity, sir, fo them that 
deserve it; it is wasted on me. Buti could not 
go up the ladder without making a clean breast, | 
and telling you it was-I who alarmed the young . | 
lady about five years ago; and, don’t start, sir, I 
couldn’t harm you if I wished it,intended to have | 
first murdered, curses on me for the thought, | 
and blessings on Him, who, bad as I am, has 
hitherto kept me from the stain of blood.” ‘But 
how is this?’ You, Rebert, you whom I ever 
treated with so much indulgence, and parted 
with only when repeated warning and remon- 
strance were of no avail; you plan my death, for 
what reason?” ‘*T did not plan it,” returned | 
the prisoner with vehemence. ‘*That was no | 
part of the plot. 1 knew well that a large sum | 


must be, about that period, in your hands, and 
needed no one to tell me where to find it. We 
judged you were busy that night, in putting 
down the Hertford boys, and thought we might 
carry off an ample booty in your ,absence.--- 
Every passage, crook and cornice in the old 
hall were familiar to me; and my access to the | 
closet easy. What was my agony on finding | 
her whom [I had nursed and fondled on my 
knee a thousand and a thousand times, guarding — 
the spoil; and feeling that her life must be the , 
price of its possession, I tried, but could not 
murder her. No: God be praised, J was kept 
from that, lost and guilty as Iam! Trembling 
like achild, I returned to the closet. High up, 
quite concealed by the old ’Squire’s portrait, 
there isa small window which communicates 
with the leads. By this I entered, and by this 
Iretreated. And now, Sir, leaveme. My time 
is running short, and Iam not worthy you should 
waste another word upon me.” 
‘‘ There are some daughters here,” said the 
old lady, ‘‘and dutiful daughters too. They will 
be at no loss to understand the thrill of joy I 
felt, when, on my father relating this interview, 
he added, with tears in his eyes, ‘ What! what 
do I not owe, my dear girl, to your affectionate 
obedience? For the sum of money was so large, 
and government so inexorable, that had you, 
dear Fanny, proved for once faithless to your 
promise, should have been a beggar,”—Lon 
Paper. 


LEOPARD HUNTING. 


TheJeopard of Southern Africa is known 
among the Cape colonists by the name of tiger; 
but is, in fact, the real leopard, the fis jubala 
of naturalists. It differs from the panther of ® » 
Northern Africa in the form of its spots, in the | 
more slender structure of its body, and in’ the 
legs not being so long in proportion to its size, J 
In watching for its prey the leopard crouches q 
on the ground, with his fore paws stretched out 
and his head between them, his eyes rather di- , 
rected upwards, His appearance in. his. wild 
state is exceedingly beaut if, his motions in the 
highest easy and graceful, and his agi- 
lity in bounding, among the rocks. and woods. 
quite amazing. Of this activity no person can 
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have any idea by seeing these animals in cages 
in which they are usually exhibited in this 
country, humbled and tamed as, they are by 
confinement and the damp cold of our climate. 

The leopard is chiefly found in the mountain- 
ous districts of South Africa, where he preys 
on such of the antelopes as he can surprise, on 
young baboons, and on the rock badgers, or 
rabbits. He is very much dreaded by the Cape 
farmers also, for his ravages among the flocks, 
and among the young foals and calves in the 
breeding season. 

The leopard is often seen at night in the vil- 
lages of the negroes on the west coast; and be- 
ing considered a sacred animal, is never hunt- 
ed, though the children and women are not un- 

requently destroyed by them. In the Cape 
Colony, where no such respect is paid him, he 
is shier and much more in awe of man. But 
though in South Africa he seldom or never ven- 
tures to attack mankind, except when driven to 
extremities (unless it be some poor Hottentot 
child now and then that he finds unguarded, ) 
yet in remote places, his low half smothered 
growl is frequently héard at night as he prowls 
around the cotterve ora kraal, as the writer of 
this notice has; dred times heard it. His 
purpose on su’ asions is to break into the 
sheep-foid, , ‘sis purpose he not unfre- 
quently sv ¥ ~ “aspite of the troops of fierce 
watch dog . 4 . every farmer keeps to pro- 
tect his flo¢. 

The leopsa"’ like the hyery is often caught 
in traps cohsi ucted of large stones and timber, 
butupon the ame principle as a common mouse 
trap. Wher thus caught, he is usually baited 
with dogs, i: order to train them to contend 
with him, and seldom dies without killing one or 
two of his canine antagonists. When hunted 
in the fields, he instinctively takes himself to a 
tree, if one should be within reach. In this si- 
tuation it is exceedingly perilous to approach 
within reach of his spring; but at the same time 
from his exposed position, he becomesan easy 
prey to the shot of the huntsman. 

The South African leopard, though inferior 
to the lion or Bengal tigerimstrength and intre- 
pidity, and though he usually shuns a conflict 
with man, is nevertheless an exceedingly active 
and furious animal, and when driven to despe- 
ration becomes a truly formidable antagonist. 
The Cape colonists relate many instances of 
frightful and sometimes fatal encounters be- 
tween the hunted leopard and his pursuers. 
The following is a specimen of these adven- 
tures. It occurred in 1822, when the present 
writer was in the interior of the colony, and is 
here given as it was related to him by an indi- 
vidual who knew the parties engaged in it. 

Two African farmers returning from a 
the hartebeest (antelope bubalis,) roused a le6- 
pard ina mountain ravine, and immediately gave 
chase to him. The leopard at first endeavored 
to escape by clambering up a precipice; but 
being hotly pressed, and wounded by a musket 
ball he turned upen his pursuers with that fran- 
tic ferocity, peculiar to this animal on such 
emergencies, and springing on the man who 
had fired at him, tore him from his horse to the 
ground, biting him at the same time on the 
shoulder, and tearing one of his cheeks severely 
with his claws. The other hunter seeing the 
danger of his comrade, sprang from his horse 
and attempted to shoot the leopard through 
the head; but, whether owing -to trepidation, 

or the fear of wounding his friend, or the quick 
motions of the animal, he unfortunately missed. 
The leopard,abandoning his prostrate enemy, 
darted with redou ted fury upon his second an- 
tagonist, andso fir) te and sudden was his onset 
that before the byhcrcould stab him with his 
hunting knife, tirtavage beast struck him on 
the head with his'tlaws, and actually tore the 
scalp overhiseyes. In this frightful condition 
the hunter grappled with the leopard; and, 
struggling for life, they rolled together down a 
steep declivity. All this passed far more ra- 
pidly than it can be described in words. Before 
the man who had been first attacked could start 
to his feet, and seize his gun, they were roliing 
one over the other down the bank. In a min- 
tte or two he had reloaded his gun; and rushed 
to save’the life of his: friend. But it 
as too late. The leopard had seized the un: 
fortunate man by the throat, and mangled him 
so dreadfully, that death was Inevitable: and 
his comrade (himself severely wounded) had 
only the melanchol satisfaction of completing 
the destruction of the savage beast, already ex- 
hausted with the loss of blood from several deep 


wounds by the desperate knife of the expiring 


SELECT POETRY. 


TIGHT LACING. 


‘lhe subjoined lines are based upon an old theme, 
the tyranny of fashion; but the conception of the 
writer, in personifying the ‘‘destroyer,” is not only 
new but good. ‘Uhe baneful effects of tight lacing 
are strikingly set forth, and we therefore cheerfully 
give the piece on aecount of the subjeet, a place in 
our columns.—WV. Y. Mirror. 


THE DESTROYER. 

From the empty fane of a thoughtless brain, 
On vanity’s wings I sprang; 

While from folly’s crowd, full joyous and loud, 
My birth-day rang. 

Yet hope was there, with a watchful care, 

To stifle my first, faint ery; 

And health fled far from the frenzied glare 
Of my nurse, deformity ! 

But fashion came, with her sword of flame, 
To brighten my pathway on; 

And nature frown’d from her turthest bound, 
For she knew that her reign wag done! 


O’er the breathing earth from my unbless’d birth 
stalked like a living tomb”— 

And the healthful blast, as my wing swept past, 
I’ve changed to a fierce simoom! 

And the fair and youug, in acountless throng, 
Pve hurried from life’s bright path; 

And I’ve stilled the mirth round the humblest hearth, 
As I sped on my work of wrath! 

Yet millions crowd ’neath my venom’d shroud, 
That palsies but beauty’s race; 

And joyously come to the self-sought doom 

Ot death, in my close embrace. 


In the siren tone of the ‘tempting one,” 

I whisper in beauty’s ear, 

And with flattery’s art I steal to her heart, 

- And silence her “ childish fear!” 

E’en to nature’s charm, that might fiends disarm, 
I promise new grace to bring; 

And like *‘curious Eve,” she will all believe, 
Till strained *neath my girdling ring! 

And beautiful girls, with their sunbright curls, 
Submit to my pressure sly, 

Till the hectic streak and the sunken cheek 
Proclaim the destroyer nigh! 


Round her heart l’m press’d in the hour of rest, \ 
And fright her with frantic dreams, 

Till tears dim the eye of maternity, 

As she wakes at her loved one’s screams. 
But she may not know that health’s deadly foe 
Lurks there like a stinging asp; 

That the e.her-like dye of that loved one’s eye 
Must fade in my eltish grasp! 

Oh! she soon shall feel that my ‘ ‘suicide steel” 
Must stifle her panting breath! 

That the sable pall must o’ershadow all 

In consumption and pain and death! 


From the Boston Centinel. 


THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 

‘‘Wo that the bard, whose thrilling song 

Has poured from age to age along, 

Should perish from the lists of fame, 

And lose his only booun—a name.’ 

Ettrick Shepherd. 

Stern warriors had met in the chieftain’s hall, 
Their lances gleataed on the banner’d wall— 
And they sat with their host round the festal board 


Where the crimson wine in its strength was pour’d. 


The peal of the eymbal, and trump, and drum 
With their martial tones to the ear had come, 

For the deep and rich strains of flute, viol and horn. 
To the princely crowd in that room were borne. 


Fearful and stern foes had been overthrown, 

They had sheath’d their swords on the enemy’s | 
throne— 

Yet the hearts of the victors were beating low, 

As if struck by the blight of some inward wo— 


For the last of the minstrel race stood by, 
With a burning brow, and a flashing eye, 
From the wasted fields of the foe he came, 
With a withered heart, and a feverish frame. 


And he knelt by his harp in silence there, 

As if offering up some secret prayer, 

For the minstrel’s soul was at strife with death— 
He felt the chill of the monarch’s breath. 


As the storm drew on—he had heard the call, 
Which came from the depths of that frowning hall, 
And his lofty eye with its fading fire, 

Passed o’er the chords of the magic lyre, — 


Andit dwelt full long on the distant skies, 
With their deep and unsearchable mysteries— 
Till the soul of song from its slumbers woke 
And the voice of the minstrel its music spoke. 


Souls of my fathers! soon it will be, 
That the last of thy line shall dwell with thee— 
For his spirit is haunted with burning dreams 


huntsman. 


| Of flowery lands and of laughing streams, 


<= 
| 
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And they tell him, that here, shall never more 
The song of the minstrel be heard to pour— 
Their glorious strains of the fields of war, 
Won by our hand o’er billows far. 


They will swell no more at the peasant’s hearth 
*Midst the ringing shouts of his children’s mirth 
They will swell no more at the festal beard, 
Where the foaming wine in the cup is pour’d. 


And the belted knight, he that hath smiled, 
On the daring feats of his own fair child— 
To the tented field with his prince will on, 
Thirsting for fame his fathers have won. 


Bat the miastrel’s harp on that field is still, 
It hath died away on his native hill— 

Deep and wild tales of beauty’s power, 

It will breathe no more in ladies’ bower. 


So let it be! when the minstrel is gone, 

And the changeful hours in their course come on, 
A masterly hand may again wake the string, 
And a richer voice toits chords may sing. 


Souls of my fathers! thy son is free, 

With the strains of his song he is borne to thee; 
His spirit shall dwell near the laughing streams 
Which have haunted his soul in its earthly dreams, 


The shouts of that knightly band were long, 
As they raised the cup and pledged the song, 
And the massy piles of bright armor rung 

To the troubled rhymes the minstrel had sung. 


But he heard it not—that solemn reward, 
To the glorious strains of the warrior bard, 
A nerveless arm lay folded o’er his breast, 
And his struggling soul had gone toits rest. 


And in many a gorgeous banner fold, ~ 

The lifeless remains of that minstrel they rol?’d— 
Ere the crimson light of another day— 

And the last of his line was borne away. 


From the New England Magazine. 


THRE SHETLAND WIDOW. 
In consequence of the gale, which, in the autamn 
of 1852, wrecked so many unfortunate Shetland fish- 
ermen, their widows were obliged to supply their 


places in the boats to save their families trom fa- 
mine. 


**Aye, lend thine aid, my son, to push 
The shallop from the shore; 

For I must take thy father’s place 
To ply the teathered oar. 

And out upon the faithless sea 

Must thou my little steersman be. 


**And thou wilt trim the sail, and steer 
Head-!and and low reef by; 

And mark, where sunken rocks, beneath 
The deeper waters lie. 

Small skill, I know, my son, is thine; 

But yet, alas! still less is mine. 


**My weak heart trembles, thus to see 
Our cot no longer near; 

And view the lessening winding shore, 
Like a faint line appear. 

My babes! shall I e’er see you more, 

Or tread again that flying shore?” 


‘¢Mother, thou seest the blue waves break 
And sparkle in the san; 

And we, our laden bark shall moor, 
Ere yet the day is done.” 

“So smiled the sea, that very day, 

That last, thy father went away. 


*«But inland, see, the sea-mews veer; 
I fear a flurry’s nigh; 
Glad L could sleep beneath the waves, 
But could not see thee die. 
How near these wailing storm-birds keep, 
And o’er the roughening billows sweep!” 


‘*Nay, courage, mother, ne’er before 
Wast thou outside the bay; 

For often thus, from stem to stern, 
The stormy petrels play. 

And rest thee ou thine oar, the gale, 

With gentle breathings, fills the sail. 


**And o’er the crested ocean waves, 
Our skiff shall gaily ride; 

As o’er the breakers and the surf, 
We see yon $ea-fow! glide. 

And He who guides the sea-bird thus, 

Will, surely, mother, think on us.” 


**God bless thee, boy! thou art my stay, 
While I should comfort thee; “ 
The widow and the orphan’s God, 
Is He, who rules the sea; 
And I will trust his power to guide 
Our shallop, homewacd o’er the tide.” 


Reasons why a Ship is called She? 


Because they are useless without employment. 
Because they look best when well rigged. 
Because their value depends on their age, 
Because they are upright when in stays, 
Because they bring news from abroad. 

Because they wear caps and bonnets, 

Because they are often abandaned. 

Because they are often painted. 

Because man knows not the expense till he gets 


|them.—Bost, Post, 


MARRIED. 

On the evening of the 3d instant, by the Rev. Geor e 
Chandler, Mr. JOHN LONG, to Miss MARGAR T 
STEEL, all of Kensington. 

On the same evening, by the same, Mr. JOUN DYCH 
to Miss SARAH ROBSON, all of Kensington . 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Thomas G. Allen, 
Mr. LEWIS MILES MOORE, to Miss MARGARET 
LESHER, of Southwark. 

On the Sth inst. by the Right Rev. Bishop White, GEO. 
TROTPT, Jr. of the city of New York, to SARAH, eldest 
daugliter of Thomas M‘Kean, Esq. 

On the 15th August last, by the Rev. E. S. Ely, Mr. 
HENRY DOUGLASS ARRISON,to Miss HARRIET, 


phia. 
In Trenton, on Tuesdey, 5th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Os. 


Miss MARY ANN CHAMBERS, of the former place. 

On Wednesday evening, by the Right Rev. William 
White, WILLIAM DUANE, Jr. Esq. to LOUISA, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Samuel Brooks. 

_ On Tuesday evening, by Pastor Archer Moore, of Read. 
ing, Mr. SELBY BRADFORD, to Mrs. MARY WOOD, 
boch of this city. 

On Monday morning, 4th inst. by the Rev. E. 8. Ely, p. 
D., JACOB MITCHELL, to Mrs. ANN WINNEMORE, 
all of this city. 

By the Rev. J. Keily, Mr. EDWARD A _ BRIDGE, mer. 
chant, of Boston, to Miss CECELIA, daughter of Frederick 
Thibault, Esq. of thiscity. 

On Tuesday, 5th inst. by Alderman Geyer, Mr. PETER 
LANDIS, to Miss ELIZABETH FISHER, all of Chester 
county, Pa. 

On the 7th inst. by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr. WM. 
NOBLET, of Chester county, to Miss SUSANNAH MAT. 
SON, of Lower Merion, Montgomery county. 

Un Thursday evening, by the Rev. ‘Thomas G. Allen, 
Mr. WM. J. HAWKE, to Miss OLIVIA ANN, daughter 
of George P. Bonnin, all of the county of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday evening, 7th inst. by the Rev. William EB. 
Ashton, Mr. JOHN EREXSON, to Miss SARAH BOW. 
ERS, both of Kent county, Delaware. 

On Thursday, 7th instant, by the Rev. G. T. Bedell, Mr, 
AMOS TAYLOR, to Miss ELIZA ANN, daughter of 
Nathan Bunker, Esq. all of this city. 

On Wednesday, 6th inst. by the Rev. J. L. Dagg, Mr. 
JOSHUA LAINHOFFP, to Miss ELIZA SANDS, both of 
Philadelphia. 

On Tuesday evening, 27th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Dodge, 
Mr. TYLER LIPPINCOTT, to Miss ANN LOTT, all of 
this city. 

On Sunday evening, 3d instant, by the Rev. P. Wolle, 
HENRY STULLL, to MARY F. SMITH, all of this city, 

On the 3d inst. by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. SAR 
GENT DAVIS, to ANN MARIA, daughter of Johu Kern. 

On Sunday, 3d instant, by the Rev. Joseph H. Kennard, 
Mr. WM. BACHELOR, to Miss SARAH DEITZ, both of 
the Northern Liberties. 

On Wednesday, 6th ult. by the Rev. A. H. Dashiell, Mr. 
WILSON A.GREEN, of Georgia, to Miss MARGARET 
M. WILSON, of Philadelphia. 

At Richmond, Va. on ‘Thursday evening, 31st ult. by the 
Rev. Phillip Courtney, Mr. JOSEPH NAPOLEON LATI- 
MER, of this city, to Miss MARY WUHATLON, of that 
city. 

On Saturday evening, 9th instant, by the Rev. Albert 
Barnes, Mr. JOHN M‘CAULEY, to Mrs. MARY BARK- 
LEY, all of Philadelphia. 

On Monday evening, the 4th instant, by the Rev. Mr. 
Schroeder, W. H. JONES, of Princess Ann, Maryland, to 
JANE WALLACE, eldest daughter of the late Allen 
Armstrong, of Philadelphia. 

On Tuesday evening, by ife Rev. Wm. A. Wi gins, 
Mr. JOHN 8S. KYLE, of Madison Court House, Va. to 
Miss DORCAS KIMBW&E, of this city 

At West Chester, on Thursday, 7th inst. by the Rev. 
Mr. Stevens, Mr. J W. DUNCAN,to Mrs. E. 8. WOOL- 
STON, both of Wilmington, Del. 

On Monday evening, 28th ult. by the Rev. T. J. Kitts, 
Mr. LEWIS B. ENGLES, to Miss ANN M. HALL, all of 
this city. 

On the 26th ultimo, by John Swift, Esq. Mayor, Mr. 
CURTIS JAMES, of Aston, Delaware county, to Miss 
LYDIA HARVEY, of Pennsbury county, Pa. 


DIED. 

On Thursday evening, after a short illness, Miss ANN 
M‘LAUGHLIN, daughter of the late Irvine M‘Laughlin, 
Esq. of Gortin Tyrone, Ireland 

On Tuesday morning, 5th inst. Mrs. SARAH COOK, in 
the 56th year of her age. 

On Saturday evening, 2d inst. JOHN HENRY, son of 
Jonathan Ashton, in the 3d year of bis age. 

On Monday evening, 4th instant, WILLIAM, son of 
Jonathan Ashton, aged 4 months. 

On the morning of the 7th inst. GEORGE MADDISON 
WALLTERS, after a short illness, aged 3 years and 8 
months. 

At Tampico, (Mexico) on the 26th Augustlast, petow 
fever, Mrs HANNAH C. CHATTIN, tormerly of Phila- 
delphia, consort of James Chaitin. Also, on the 2d Sep. 
tember, their infant child, JAMES, aged 7 months—and 
on the 4th of the same month, likewise of the prevailing 
fever, their eldest daughter, REBECCA ANN, in the I6th 
year of her age. 

On Monday evening, 5th inst. R. E. GRIFFITH, Esq. 
in the 77th year of his age. 

At Norristown, Pa. on Thursday, 31st ultimo, JOHN 
SMITH, youngest son of Edward and Harriet Magee, at. 
ter a sickness of two weeks, in the 5th year of his age, 

On Thursday evening, 7th inst. Mrs. SUSAN HEVEN. 
INGHAM, wife of Mr. James Heveningham, of London, 
Eng. in the 63d year of her age. 

On Wednesday, 6th inst. after a protracted illness, in 
he 79th year of his age, Mr. CONRAD HANSE. 

On Friday morning, &th inst. Mr. JOHN J. MOORE, in 
the 22d year of his age, after a long and painful illness 
which he bore with true christian fortitude. 

On Thursday morning, 7th inst. JOHN CHARLOS, in- 
fant son of Thomas and Rebecca Vandeventer, aged abou! 
11 months. 

At Michigan, on the 4th Sept. DAVID WEST, late of 
Philadelphia, aged 56 years. 

On Sunday evening, 10th inst. at the residence of his 
brother-in-law, Mr Alfred Crease, No. 513 north Frop: 
street, Mr. £. G. MATHEW, late of the Island of Jamaics 

On Saturday morning, 9th inst. HUGH GOURLEY. 

At Mount Holly, on Saturday morning, Dr. BENJA- 
MIN SAY BUDD, in the 65th year of his age. 

On Sunday morning, PETER GALLIN, in the 38th 
year of his age, long a respectable inhabitant of the dis 


On the evening of the 9th inst. at his residence in Rox 
borough, PETER ROBESON, in the 86th year of his age. 
On Tuesday morning, Mr. PALMER WARNICK. i 

| the 24th year of his age, after a short but severe iliness. 


‘ trict of Southwark. 


youngest daughter of Isaac Forman, Esq. all of Philade). | 


bourn, Mr. ALEXANDER B. GREEN, of Philadelphia, to | 


VoL. 
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